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AESGHYLUS. 


BY REV. JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


a SHAPE, as of the thunder, gorgon-faced, 
' Enthroned ’mid lightnings in Cimmerian 
gloom, 
eee, §=Whilst, on the wings of darkness, the simoom 
Swkene round the rugged mountain, iron-braced, 
And scarred with scorings by the lightning traced. 
Silent and sombre as the face of doom 
Thy titan-spirit, AYschylus, doth loom 
Above thy city, now a wintry waste! 


O mighty monarch of the stormy lyre, . 
What gloomy genius, born of the eclipse, 
And tempest pregnant with celestial fire, 
Rushed on thy spirit, and between thy lips, 
Breathed the deep thunder of his wrath sublime, 
And made thee master singer of all time? 
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SKINNER VERSUS WASHINGTON. 
BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


Education should be made compatible with and indispensable from morality; and our 
schools are the recognized and legitimate agents to make this a fact. To teach religion in 
public schools would be intolerable.—Superintendent Skinner, in his Report on Education. 

Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that morality can prevail to the exclusion, 
of religion. A volume could not trace all their connections with private and public felicity, 
Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of 
Justice ?—George Washington, in his Farewell Address to the American People. 


wN his official Report, as Superintendent of the 

Public School system of New York State, Mr. 

Skinner includes, as a special appendix, his Sara- 

toga address to the Teachers’ Association, on 

faa moral instruction. His official position and the 
character of his views, rather than any conspicuous ability of 


treatment, invests this document with a deep interest. The 
tax-payers who do not share Mr. Skinner’s opinions not un- 
reasonably consider it a grievance that they are obliged to 
contribute to the propagation of doctrines against which their 
conscience protests. An attentive inspection, however, of the 
Report and the address, is enough to assure them that their 
money has not been entirely misspent. This afologia for non- 
religious education is really a formidable indictment. Mr. 
Skinner’s rvé/e is a reversal of the prophet’s who came to bann 
and remained to bless. Let us compare his principlés with his 
practical programme, and examine the quantity and quality of 
moral education which he contemplates. 


I, 
PRINCIPLE. 


It is to be observed in passing that, not, perhaps, con- 
sciously, Mr: Skinner in his address obscures the actual point 
at issue between himself and those who plead against the 
divorce of education from religion. He devotes much elo- 
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quence to insistent iteration of the truth which nobody denies, 
that the school ought to teach morality. Certainly the school 
ought to teach morality. The complaint against the public 
school is not that it ought not to give moral training, but that 
it ought and cannot assure to its pupils a satisfactory moral 
formation. The advocates of religious instruction insist, not 
that the public school in attempting ethical training usurps a 
function which does not belong to it, but that by excluding 
religion from its precincts the school renders itself incapable of 
discharging thoroughly and efficiently what is overwhelmingly 
its most important duty—a duty such that any failure in it 
renders success in its other functions well nigh valueless. The 
considerable stress laid by Mr. Skinner upon the truth that 
the children’s teacher has the right to mould their character 
recalls Mr. Holmes’ katydid that said an undisputed thing in 
such a solemn way. 

Let us come to the distinctive and essential principle of 
Mr. Skinner’s system, which is that morality can be taught 
without the aid of religion. Here, again, it becomes necessary 
to substitute precision for vagueness, to distinguish between 
truth and half truths; for Mr. Skinner’s habitual sin against 
logic is to take a fraction for the whole and call the whole a 
part. Can morality be taught without religion? Yes, says 
Mr. Skinner, without any qualification. Yes, also replies the 
advocate of religion, if by morality you mean especially some 
of the minor matters of conduct; or if by teaching you mean 
subsidiary teaching, or a superficial and inadequate teaching. 
But if moral teaching means instruction of a kind to cover 
what is-essential to the upbuilding of solidly virtuous character, 
and to fixing durably in the mind of the child convictions, 
motives, and ideals of a kind such as he must possess in order 
to meet successfully the exigencies of life,,then the answer is, 
emphatically, No! * 

It is not necessary, here, to discuss, academically, whether 
some kind or another of a moral code may not be theoreti- 
cally and practically established without any religious implica- 
tions. Reason and experience concordantly declare that, as 


* The necessary dependence of morality on religion is treated exhaustively and in a mas- 
terful manner in the work, Religion and Morality: their Nature and Mutual Relations His- 
torically and Doctrinally Considered, by James J. Fox, D.D. New York: William H. Young 
& Co.—Note by Editor. 


. 
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Professor Ladd writes, ‘‘ human morality has unceasing need of 
Religion, for its better support and more effective triumph over 
all the weaknesses and temptations which assault and try the 
very foundations upon which it reposes its rules for the prac- 
tical life. It is cold, hard work for the human soul and fright- 
fully difficult and unsafe for human society to try to lead the 
virtuous life strenuously and perfectly, and to hold up and 
advance the moral ideals, without the piety, consolations, and 
cheer which religion has to offer.” Whatever differentize exist 
between religion and morality “the roots of the two are largely 
the same—both those that strike down into the unchangeable 
constitution of man, and those that spread widely in the under- 
lying strata of all human domestic and other social conditions.” 
The problem before the educators of America is not the merely 
academic one of settling, speculatively, the relations of religion 
and morality, either historically or empirically, nor how to 
teach this,.that, or another moral ideal. There is one particu- 
lar moral ideal established in the minds of the people, as a 
whole, and serving both as the foundation of our national life 
and as the recognized standard of worthy citizenship. It is the 
ideal which has created the moral spirit of the air we breathe, 
which has established our ethical code; which reigns over even 
those who theoretically reject, or fancy they reject, its authority. 
In a word, it is Christian morality that is understood by every- 
body, when the question of teaching morality is raised as a 
living issue. Hence to separate morality and religion in Ameri- 
can education is neither more nor less than to undertake to 
teach the morality of the Gospel independently of its re- 
ligion. 

Now, Christianity is essentially an ethical religion; its moral 
and its religious contents can no more be separated than can 
the concave and the convex of a circle. Its fundamental dog- 
mas and its basic moral principles are to a great extent identi- 
cal. Its primary religious truths—the existence of a Supreme 
Moral Ruler of the Universe, the immortality and responsibility 
of man, and a judgment to come, are the roots from which its 
moral code draws its life. As well might we expect a tree to 
grow after being cut at its root, as pretend to dissociate our 
moral doctrine from the fundamental religious truths which 
provide its ethical ideals, its dynamic motives, and its efficient 
sanctions. The Gospel has imposed its morality on the modern 
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world by teaching that the Supreme Lawgiver is the Creator, 
that the law of right and wrong is the expression of His adora- 
ble Holiness, that the voice of conscience is the voice of God, 
that, because it is so, the consciousness of duty fulfilled or 
neglected attends us through life and follows us beyond. These 
are the faiths upon which the social fabric of this nation has 
been reared, by which it is sustained,and from which has pro- 
ceeded all that is best and most glorious in American history. 
The principle of non-religious education asserts that these con- 
victions are of no importance to morality, that Christian ideals 
may be dispensed with, Christian motives neglected, because 
they can be substituted by others drawn from an independent 
source, that Christian virtue may be cultivated outside the soil 
in which alone it found birth and sustenance. 

A system of non-religious moral education means all this; 
and it means something still more hostile and more derogatory 
to Christianity. By the implication involved, it would instruct 
the child, silently indeed, but for that very reason all the more 
deeply and irresistibly, to believe that, not merely in casual 
instances, or by some happy accident, but in the very nature, 
and according to the normal course of things, unbelief or posi- 
tive atheism is a framé of mind which, as far as moral efficiency 
is concerned, is just- as good as religious faith. 

Mr. Skinner indignantly repudiates the charge of godless- 
ness levelled at the public schools. Whether they are, or are 
not, we leave to further consideration. But one thing is clear: 
if they are not godless, the fact is due to some influences in 
conflict with the fundamental principle of the system. If the 
exclusion of God and all religious truth be not godlessness, in 
plain English, then, pray, what is? Nor is it merely negative 
godlessness, in the same sense that the term might, for instance, 
be applied to a volume of mathematics or to a grammar text- 
book. It is positive, flagrant, and aggressive godlessness. For 
it disputes the claim which the Christian religion makes to be 
a paramount necessity to'the right ordering of human life. It 
undertakes to do thoroughly and efficaciously, without the help 
of religion, a work which religion claims to be its own proper 
function. The doctrine is not the invention of Mr. Skinner. It 
has been advanced and urged by men who apprehended its full 
scope and tendency with a logical insight apparently denied 
to him. Its parents and sponsors were Volney and Voltaire 


. 
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and Tom Paine, and the entire phalanx of French infidelity. 
They perceived what anybody who looks into. the subject 
with any care cannot fail to perceive, that if the belief is es- 
tablished that morals can be taught and high ideals maintained 
without the help of Christian principles, a mighty advance will 
have been made in the campaign against Christianity. And the 
high-priest of contemporary agnosticism has declared that the 
culminating service to be rendered to the age by his philoso- 
phy is to secularize morals by establishing them on a scientific 
basis, and thereby supplanting a “ regulative system no longer 
fit,’—that is to say, Christian ethics. | 

All serious moral teaching must be pervaded with instruc- 
tion concerning the grounds upon which the distinction between 
right and wrong rests, the authority of the moral law, the sacred- 
ness of duty, the inviolability of conscience. Falling into his 
characteristic fault of stating half truths as the whole, Mr. Skin- 
ner oracularly declared to his subordinates that morality is rather 
a matter of practice than of belief. This is the same as to say 
that the utility of a house lies in its apartments rather than in 
its foundations. But as we can have no house without a foun- 
dation, neither can there be any reasonable practice without an 
underlying belief. Children are not to be instructed in morals 
just as dogs are taught tricks. Practice is necessary; the for- 
mation of good habits indispensable; but both must go hand- 
in-hand with the instruction of the reason. A teacher could be 
condemned to no more degradingly irrational and fruitless task 
than that of repeating to his pupils, through all its variations, 
the cry Be good, be good, without being allowed to teach them 
why they ought to be good. To insist upon this fact seems to 
be but the repetition of a truism. If the public school is to 
undertake in a thoroughly systematic way the task which, as 
Mr. Skinner observes, has now devolved upon it of giving an 
ethical training, it is his duty to look around for a suitable 
ethical text-book vr moral catechism in which the pupils may 
learn fundamental moral doctrine formulated upon a positivistic 
basis. The great lights of positivism have provided innumerable 
volumes expounding this conception of ethics. A practical for- 
mulation for the school-room of the spirit of their teaching 
would be to print. the word duty, in great capitals, on the 
blackboard, and to train the children to reverently salute the 
word as they are accustomed to salute the national flag. There 
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is also a little book composed by a gentleman of independent 
thought, called 4 New Catechism,* which is probably the best 
possible exposition, in a form suited to young minds, of the 
elements of moral teaching in harmony with the non-religious 
principle. The following leading questions and answers form a 
chapter entitled “The Chief End of Man,” and are an excellent 
type of moral instruction as it must be given when Christian 
doctrine is nite barred out: 


Q. What is the greatest thing in the world? 

A. Life with honor, for, without life we cannot have any- 
thing else that is good. 

Q. What, then, is the duty of man? 

A. To seek those things which increase and elevate life. 

Q. How do we learn what is vice and what is virtue ? 

A. Through experience; the accumulated experience of hu- 
manity as well as our own. 

Q. Do we learn all we know about right and wrong from 
experience ? 

A, Positively all. 

Q. What constitutes authority ? 

A. Superior knowledge, goodness, and power. 

Q. Give me some examples. 

A. The authority of the parent over the child; of the teacher 
over the pupil; of the state over the individual; of mankind 
over the state; and of nature over all. 

Q. What is nature ? 

A. The sum of all the forces which keep the world in move- 
ment. 

Q. Why obey nature? 

A. Because we have learned through the experience of ages 
that we must. If we do not, she will quickly replace us with 
those who will. 

Q. What other means does nature employ to compel obe- 
dience ? 

A. She has lodged in us a representative of her authority, 
which we may call—conscience. 

Q. Analyze and define it. 

A. Conscience is the mingled voices of the Past and the 
Future in each individual. Man is the vibrating focus of the 

* A New Catechism. By M. M. Mangasarian. Chicago: The Open Court Co. 


. 
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collective experience and tendencies of the Past and the hopes 
and visions and ideals of the Future—the pressure of the one, 
and the attraction of the other, find a voice in him; this voice 
is—conscience. 

Q. Is that the commonly accepted definition ? 

A. No. Many people believe ‘conscience is the “voice of 
God in the soul,” but as this voice is not infallible, nothing is 
gained by calling it the “‘ voice of God.” 

Q. What is the reward of goodness and justice ? 

A. To be just and good. In a preceding chapter on God, 
the word is defined as “representing the highest ideals of the 
race; whatever we believe in with all our heart, and seek to 
possess with all our might, is our God.” And to the question 
“Who then made God?” the answer is, “‘ Each man makes his 
own God.” ; 


This is moral teaching unadulterated with religion, and as 
such is admirably suited for Mr. Skinner’s ethical ‘system. 
The sap of the old faiths, to use a phrase of Renan, is still 
too strong in the State of New York to allow of the introduc- 


tion of this consistent teaching. When, however, a generation 
which has been trained to do without religion will have come into 
control of affairs it may be expected that harmony will be 
established between principles and practice. 


II. 


PROGRAMME. 


The increasing responsibility falling upon the schools in the 
matter of moral education is observed and accepted by Mr. 
Skinner. “Formerly,” he says, “we relied upon the home and 
the church to train our youth along ethical and moral lines, 

but there seems to be a continual transition in progress 
by which the former functions of church and home—as related 
to moral and ethical training—have more and more devolved 
upon the schools.” As the school then, in his opinion, is to 
undertake the burden of forming our future citizens to virtue, it 
is important to consider Mr. Skinner’s practical conception of 
the ethical ideal which the school is to realize. It is mirrored, 
with approximate completeness, in the following passages of the 
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address: “To teach morality in the schools is to teach-the 
mighty difference between right and wrong, the advantage of 
always doing the right thing, that honesty is always the best 
rule of conduct. It is to teach unselfishness, reverence for 
authority, respect for the rights and opinions of others, good 
conduct, good manners, courtesy (always the outward and 
visible sign of other admirable qualities), a taste for good read- 
ing, pure thoughts, generous actions, reverence for the Sabbath, 
love of nature and her children, and birds, flowers, and beasts.” 
A supplementary statement is: ‘‘ Nothing has done more for 
the results we are striving for than the training to habits of 
neatness, order, punctuality, cleanliness, good manners, and 
correct personal bearing.” 

Theoretically speaking, all this field may be covered after a 
fashion and taught on independent grounds. - It comprises 
nothing that would not be found in any decent ethical pagan- 
ism, except reverence for the Sabbath. And, it may be ob- 
served in passing, how reverence for the Sabbath is to be in- 
culcated without the inclusion of religion may be quite clear to 
Mr. Skinner, though anybody who attaches exact meanings to 
his words would find the question a difficult one. But the 
above elements of morals cannot be taught on an independent 
basis, as they ought to be taught. The mighty ‘difference 
between right and wrong will not be duly impressed upon the 
child’s mind when all reference to God is omitted, and the 
profound distinction thereby shorn of its awful character. 
Reverence for authority may be insisted on in terms of the 
Gospel according to Mr. Mangasarian, which reduces authority 
to the level of the laws of hydrostatics; or according to the 
theory of Hobbes, which makes the state the supreme and 
original source of all moral power—a strange doctrine to 
establish in the land of the Pilgrim Fathers. Honesty and 
respect for the rights of others may be recommended from the 
stand-point of advantage, by motives summed up in the old 
and now badly shattered adage, Honesty is the best policy. 
How long and how far such motives will continue to be a 
reservoir of moral strength to the individual in a country where 
the making of money is widely estimated to be the chief end 
of man, may be left to conjecture. As for the other qualities 
recorded in detail, politeness, courtesy, good manners, and 


7 
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habits of neatness and order, they are not the invariable sacra- 
mental signs of invisible virtues. They may all exist in a high 
degree of perfection without any genuine moral worth; it, with- 
out them. They are the mint and cummin. A course of moral 
training having them for its~chief object may turn out to be 
but an artistic whitewashing of sepulchres reeking with cor- 
ruption. The courtiers of the Regency in France and of the 
Restoration in England were the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form; they were also persons “with foreheads of brass, 
hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of 
hell.” On the other hand, many a rough, uncouth man, whom 
fine people would scarce allow to. come between the wind and 
their nobility, may possess a character of sterling Christian 
manhoed. The world is not very fastidious when it comes to 
ethical appreciations; still it continues to rank Samuel Johnson 
above Beau Brummell. A love of birds, beasts, flowers, and 
whatever else happens to be comprised in Mr. Skinner’s culmi- 
nating phrase, nature and her children, is beautiful and refining. 
But, after all, it is only an indifferent substitute for the First 
Commandment. Not long ago at an orgy which, by the depth 
of its depravity, shocked New York, the guests were highly 
cultivated persons, adorned with the quality which Mr. Skinner 
declares to be always the index of admirable interior virtues; 
and carelessness about the rites of the toilet was certainly not 
on the list of their habitual sins. The banquet room, so the 
newspapers reported, was tastefully decorated with exquisite 
flowers, which, no doubt, were properly appreciated by the 
zsthetic company. Courtesy, punctuality, good manners, neat- 
ness, and orderly habits will go far towards making a successful 
clerk, or an ideal street-car conductor; but they will be no 
guarantee that their possessor is a good man. The biographical 
sketch of the absconding cashier usually records that the’ missing 
worthy had, for years, proved himself a paragon of nearly all 
the excellences in Mr. Skinner’s programme. These lineaments 
of ethical character may belong equally to the saint and the 
profligate. The school can turn out perfect copies.of the above 
examples who may be, notwithstanding, but cheap imitations of 
refined ungodliness. 

The outline furnished as a practical. guide to teachers does 
not exhibit the one indispensable factor of moral training, which 
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must pervade and vivify every other; which alone, at least in 
the estimation of all Christians, can be relied upon to produce 
and sustain in character the force required to successfully com- 
bat the dangers and temptations of life. That all-important 
element: is to instruct the child that Conscience is the voice of 
God; that the law of right and wrong is His law; that our 
first duty is to worship) Him becomingly; and that the rever- 
ent service of Him embraces the fulfilment of all our duties. 
In other words, the fundamental instruction in morals—without 
which all particular teaching of special duties becomes but a 
collection of prudential maxims or canons of good taste—is, 
necessarily, the inculcation of a large quantity of religious doc- 
trine. 


III. 
INCONSISTENCY. 


If the prevalent non-religious system has not produced fully 
its logical consequences, the respite which the country has en- 
joyed is due to the fact that theory and practice have been at 
variance. The public school teachers, as a. body, are animated 
by a Christian spirit. Better than the system to which they 
belong, they have striven against its tendency, as far as they 
could, by endeavors to encourage and make use of a God- 
fearing frame of mind in their pupils. They are cramped, as 
many a one of them sadly feels, and hindered from doing all 
they -would, from all that they understand to be necessary to 
any serious development of character. And surrendering to 
circumstances, they are obliged to content themselves with 
merely touching, as if surreptitiously, upon the essentials, and 
giving most of their time to the minor affairs of Mr. Skinner’s 
ethical conspectus. There is no lack of evidence in the Super- 
intendent’s report that, notwithstanding his loud protestations, 
he does not really contemplate the exclusion of religion. For 
example, he cites in support of his views the laws of the State 
of Maine, which prescribe the teaching of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity ; several of the authorities, such as Mr. 
Greenwood, to whom he appeals assume that the pupils are 
to be educated into God-fearing citizens. Again, he. makes a 
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vigorous fight for the retention of the Bible. True, he ad- 
vances as his reasons its moral, literary, and historical merit. 
The last of these excellences is widely disputed. The historical 
information contained in the Scriptures is not presented there 
in a form suited for primary schools. Besides, a great number 
of people, like the late Professor Huxley, whom Mr. Skinner 
decorates with the title of educational reformer, declares that 
the Bible is a tissue of myths interwoven with a slender and 
hardly distinguishable thread of fact. And, again, it may be 
asked, how-is the history of the Bible to be emptied of its re- 
ligious implications? As to its value for the formation of 
style, even the late Mr. Ingersoll admitted that claim. But he 
would reasonably ask whether the reading of a passage of it, 
at the opening of school, is a proper way of utilizing its liter- 
ary efficiency, and why the study of it, like that of Shakspere 
and the other great models, should not be relegated to a par- 
ticular period in the course. As to the morality of the Bible, 
when it is separated from the religious content, the ethical 
code becomes nothing more than a collection of maxims and 
examples shorn of any. authority. | 
Another important observation must be made. The ignor- 
ing of: the religious character of the Bible and the reduction 
of it to the rank of a secular classic is, itself, a serious attack 
on the cherished convictions of all who look upon the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. Such a proceeding is a positive’ 
enforcement of the views of Huxley and Ingersoll. What 
more effectual means could be employed to instil into the ris- 
ing generation the free-thinker’s estimate of the sacred volume, 
than to cultivate systematically in them the habit of regarding 
it as a mere text-book of history, style, and torals? 
Behind the insufficient pretexts set forth by Mr. Skinner, 
his real motive lies full in view. It is the religious character 
of the Bible which gives it, in his eyes, transcendent value. 
This unacknowledged inconsistency is not peculiar to him. 
Almost all the defenders of the system desire that a certain, 
or uncertain, measure of religious influence shall make itself 
felt. Let us make the exclusion of religion our first principle; 
the pupils and teachers and the Christian atmosphere of the 
country, will bring into the school-house the indispensable re- 
ligious leaven. Such is, obviously, the calculation. ‘Can there, 
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however, be a stronger condemnation of the system than the 
admission that what is of vital importance to it must be intro- 
duced into it in violation of its characteristic claim? Can a 
more incongruous procedure be imagined than that of a public 
official whose war cry is, No religion in the schools, coolly, in 
practice, assuming that he is competent to determine the mo- 
mentous question of what is the essence of Christianity, and 
then dictating to his subordinates that, in violation of law, his 
selection of doctrine shall be implicitly recognized? He is in- 
dignant that criticisms of the moral inefficiency of the public 
schools and attempts to exclude the Bible should, in some in- 
stances, emanate from one and the same source; and he calls 
this conduct ‘‘a process of reasoning known to: logicians as a 
reductio ad absurdum.” A little reflection may some day lead 
him to the surprising discovery that reductio ad absurdum is a 
concise description of his own position. If it is true that the 
best way to promote the repeal of a bad law is to rigorously 
enforce it, then it seems legitimate for Mr. Skinner’s opponents 
to insist that he shall abide by the rigorous consequences of 
his own’ premises. 

There remains another line of defence for the non-religious 
policy. Its supporters may contend that, provided a system 
works satisfactorily, any inconsistency which it contains is to 
be. overlooked in consideration of the practical results. Many 
of our most valuable institutions are a compromise between 
conflicting elements. Logical completeness is of slight import- 
ance compared to useful fruit. The strength of religion in the 
community has hitherto proved sufficient to impregnate educa- 
tion with the necessary saving salt; and it may be relied upon 
to continue its salutary influence. 

But is this calculation justified by prevalent conditions? We 
need not stop to inquire how far this view is correct with 
regard to the past or even to the present—the important inter- 
ests are those of the future. From among observant men of 
all shades of belief there is a chorus of testimony declaring 
that the religious spirit is rapidly waning in the country. 
Among the great mass of educated Protestants of every shade, 
dogmatic tenets are severely shaken, if not in complete ruin. 
The spread of agnosticism and unbelief among the educated is 
coincident with a rapid spread of indifferentism in all other 
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tanks. Even religious teachers have abandoned all that their 
fathers understood by essential Christianity. Outside the Catho- 
lic Church, religious bodies, as Captain Mahan recently de- 
clared, come to stand for the idea that mere outward benevo 
lence is the Christian life itself, instead of being merely its 
visible fruit. Even Mr. Skinner shows some dim apprehension 
of the situation when he says that the férmer functions of the 
church and the home are now devolving upon the school. A 
writer in the Educational Review, February, 1898, asserted that 
more than one-half of the children of this country now receives 
no religious training. The bearing of most higher education 
upon religious faith is testified to by President Harper, who 
affirms that there is in the modern college a remarkable decrease 
in the teaching of Christian truth, and that a great many 
men and women in their college life grow careless about reli- 
gion. Nobody who is awake to innumerable indications in 
the current of American life will venture to accuse the Honora- 
ble Amasa Thornton of indulging in exaggerated pessimism 
when, not long ago, in the North American he uttered a 
solemn warning against “the maelstrom of social and religi- 
ous depravity which threatens to engulf the religion of the 
future.” 

Simultaneously with the decline of religion, there is going 
on a rapid and profound moral deterioration in public and in 
private life. The golden calf is set up on every high hill and 
under every green tree. Greed has so widely corrupted politi- 
cal life in national as well as in municipal affairs, that politics 
is now almost a synonym for systematic public robbery. In 
commercial life the standard of natural justice has been exten- 
sively supplanted by that of mere legality. In private life, to 
mention only one fact, the old characteristically Christian rev- 
erence for marriage,—the foundation of the family, which in its 
turn is the foundation of the state,—is disappearing; and the 
institution of divorce is flourishing to an extent for which civil- 
ization affords no parallel since the Gospel stamped out the cor- 
ruptions of decadent Roman paganism. It is.not necessary, here, 
to examine whether there is any rigorous connection between 
the two facts—the simultaneous decline of religion and of mo- 
rality. Are we not witnessing the confirmation, on a porten- 
tous scale, of Washington’s prophetic warning? Nor is there 
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room, here, to consider whether the Reverend Washington Glad- 
den is correct when he asserts that “there is a marked tendency 
in the public schools to lower the standard of education by 
eliminating God, and making us a sordid, money-loving race.” 
One thing is obvious: the source of that influence upon which 
Mr. Skinner counts for the power to neutralize the pernicious 
ungodliness of his theoretical principles is steadily drying up, 
while the crying need for that power is just as steadily increas- 
ing. The doctrine that morality does not need religion is con- 
tributing to these conditions. Finally, principles and practice 
cannot permanently continue to be in conflict, for principles, in 
the long run, work out to their logical consequences. To expect 
that a system which ignores religion, and thereby makes a 
deadly assault on it, will continue to draw from religion a sav- 
ing grace, is neither more nor less than preposterous. We can- 
not live long upon a capital which we are rapidly eating up. 
The man engaged in sawing off the branch on which he is sit- 
ting is not accepted as a type of practical wisdom. 








THE GIFT. 


©OHE GIF, 


BY ROBERT COX STUMP. 


HE proudest princess will not answer “ “Nay, P 
When her least subject would bestow some 
gift 
In sign of loving fealty. Loath to lift 
His eyes to meet her gaze, if she but say 
A gracious word, and smile, she doth repay 
His largess thousandfold; albeit he drift 
Out of her thought for ever, that one swift, 
Sweet thanks is cherished till his dying day. 


Would that my sin-soiled life might find as well 
Acceptance, though unworthy Mary’s hands, 
—She, Lady of light and love ineffable, 

And I the least and lowliest in her lands! 
Surely her heart sees, pities, understands 

My heart, that longs so much its love to tell. 











CHURCH OF ST, APOLLINARIS. 


A VALE OF HEALTH. 


BY F. BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, O.P. 


MANY of the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE may be familiar with the valley of 
the Ahr. Others who have never explored it, 
though they may have often passed Remagen on 

=e%q the Rhine, may be attracted by the illustrations 
which accompany this article to make its acquaintance. 

The first photograph shows us the outside of the well-known 
church of St. Apollinaris, standing on a hill overlooking old 
Father Rhine, which sweeps rapidly along at its foot. 

The body of the holy martyr St. Apollinaris, first Bishop 
of Ravenna, who received the crown of martyrdom under the 
Emperor Vespasian, was on its way to Cologne, but was buried 
on this Rhine side-hill. The legend runs that here the boat 
bearing the sacred relics stopped, as if to indicate that this was 
the appointed place of rest. 

The present church is quite modern, built by the generosity 
of Count Fiirstenberg-Stammheim, and. is decorated within by 
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frescoes of great beauty by Karl and Andreas Miiller, who are 
brothers, and Steinle, all artists of the Diisseldorf school. 

In a crypt under the church are the sacred remains of the 
holy bishop and martyr. At the foot of the hill, to the right 
when looking at the photograph, is the little Rhineside town 
of Remagen, where several sailing craft are generally moored to 
receive consignments of the ‘“‘Queen of Table Waters,” the 
Apollinaris water, which has made the name of the holy mar- 
tyr known to many, especially of the Anglo-Saxon race, who 
have never read the Bollandists, or even Alban Butler. 

The spring from which the water is derived. bubbles up 
about six. miles from Remagen, and over the door of the bot- 
tling establishment stands an image of St. Apollinaris. 

On the left of the church stands a building with a small 
spire. It is a humble convent of Franciscan~ Fathers, who serve 
the church, and the little spire surmounts their domestic. chapel. 
_The fathers, who have another and larger convent at Bonn, 
about six miles down the Rhine, give many missions; their 
services as. confessors in the Apollinaris church are much 
valued by the people, and English tourists can generally find 
an English-speaking confessor here.: 

In the woods that surround their house are found many 
chapels and statues; one of St. Francis preaching is especially 
prominent, though not in the field of this photograph. On the 
steep road leading from the town to the church the pilgrim 
sees: the Stations of the Cross, inviting him to pray as well as 
to rest. es 

In the distance, on the left of the picture, the high hills 
beyond the Rhine are the famous seven mountains, the best 
known of which is the Drachenfels, up which a- railway now 
ascends. The view of the river from that spot is one of - the 
most lovely that the Rhine affords. 

Standing in the garden of the Franciscans a little above the 
church, a scene of enchanting beauty unfolds itself, whether 
you look up the. river, to the right, or down it towards: the 
seven mountains and Cologne. On the Feast of St. Apolli- 
naris a pilgrimage is made to this church, and large numbers 
of epileptic patients are brought to ask the intercession of the 
holy martyr. 

A little distance up the Rhine, about two miles from Rema- 
gen, the river Ahr flows into it, after passing the picturesque 
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THE LANDSKRONE, WITH THE RIVER AHR. 


town of Sinzig. The church, a very ancient one, with its 
round arches and domelike tower, stands on a hill in the centre 
of the town, and is well worth a visit. The interior has been 
lately restored and decorated, with singularly good taste, by the 
present venerable parish priest. 

Leaving the main line at Remagen, the tourist will find a 
branch line winding up the valley along the banks of the Ahr. 
The valley at first is broad but picturesque, and the single 
line crosses roads and wanders through fields without gates or 
fences, with a primitive simplicity that would be enough to 
throw the whole ‘‘Board of Trade” into hysterics. Every now 
and then appears a notice to warn carriages and foot passen- 
gers to halt in case they hear the bell of the engine tolling. 
A stranger imagines he hears the bell of some rural chapel on 
the hills, till he discovers that it is his own unpoetical locomo- 
tive giving warning to all it may concern. The pace is not 
furious, and no accidents happen. 

After passing a small village with a new brick church, built 
by the present parish priest of Neuenahr, the train skirts the 


s 
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precipitous hill called the Landskrone, with vines planted 
/among the stones almost to its summit. Here, geologists tell 
us, in prehistorical times the Ahr formed a lake, though now 
it flows near the Landskrone with quite unimpeded course. 

Just before reaching Neuenahr the extensive bottling works 
of the Apollinaris Water Company are passed. An enormous 
trade is done with England and the United States, as well as 
with all parts of Germany. No visitor is allowed to descend 
to the fountain, as the amount of carbonic acid gas freed by 
the water is so large as to be dangerous. 

The third illustration represents the little town of Neuenahr, 
or “Bad Neuenahr,” a name which may seem to those not 
. familiar with German to imply a slur upon the morality of its 
population, but which, they will be relieved to find, means only 
Neuenahr Bath, or Spa. The town is little more than a col- 
lection of hotels, though a good number of shops have been 
lately added. Before the discovery of the medicinal spring, 
called the Sprudel, it was a tiny hamlet, but now the parish 
has a population of about 2,500. To show that it does not 
deserve the epithet of Bad Neuenahr in the English sense, I 
miy m2ntion that though at least 2,200 are Catholics, the parish 
priest told me that not more than half a dozen had failed to 
make their Easter duty. 

The present parish church stands a little up the hill behind 
the town; its spire can be seen in the photograph, and though 
amply large enough before the waters were discovered it is now 
absurdly small for the congregation, especially as all are 
anxious to hear Mass. Ground has been secured in the town 
close by the schools for a new church, which will be erected 
as soon as the government is satisfied that the money is forth- 
coming. In England we should no doubt build it at once, and 
pay for it at leisure, but in Germany the consent of the 
government is necessary. 

Many shady walks are to be found in the Kurgarten, or 
gardens that have been provided for the patients who are 
drinking the waters. The grounds have been laid out with 
much taste and skill, by the bank of the rushing Ahr. The 
Sprudel gushes out of the earth with ceaseless flow, God’s own 
medicine, that he has provided to give relief and health to 
many a sufferer. 

The waters are useful for many various ailments, but they 
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are found particularly efficacious in diseases of the liver, such 
as gall-stone, jaundice, and diabetes. Every morning at 6 A. M. 
the band begins to play in order to cheer the hearts of the 
patients, who are directed to walk up and down for a quarter 
of an hour between each glass. 

The hill behind the town, called “ Neuenahr Berg,” is of 





THE TOWN OF BAD NEUENAHR. 


considerable height, and from the little tower visible on its top 
a magnificent view can be obtained. Cologne Cathedral can be 
seen on a fine day even with the naked eye, its spires standing up 
in the distance “like the finger of religion pointing to the sky.” 

Many a patient, scarcely capable, at first, of creeping slowly 
about the Kurgarten, has been filled with feelings of triumph as 
well as gratitude on finding himself able to mount the steep 
hill and climb the watch-tower of the Neuenahr Berg after 
drinking for a few weeks the health-giving waters of the Sprudel, 

One of the most famous houses, the Maria-Hilf, is dedi- 
cated to our Lady of Perpetual Succor. Though not espe- 
cially ornamental, this establishment is eminently useful. The 
Maria-Hilf is half convent, half hospital, and in it priests and 
religious, whether men or women, can be accommodated while 
visiting Neuenahr for the waters. It is kept by Franciscan 
Sisters of the Third Order, who have various houses in the 


. 
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neighborhood and who nurse the sick poor in their own 
homes. The front portion of it constitutes a well-kept chapel, 
and if any priest is obliged to visit Neuenahr for the waters 
he will find here a comfortable home in the best situation for 
beauty of view, with the advantage of a domestic chapel as 
well as a much cheaper tariff than in the hotels. Lay people 
are also admitted, and invalids who require special attention are 
nursed with devoted care by the sisters. 

About two miles higher up the valley stands the pictur- 
‘ esque old town of Ahrweiler, surrounded by vine-clad hills, and 
‘ with the Ahr passing close to its gates; for the town is much 
/in its medizval state, with four quaint old gateways. From 
these gates narrow streets run up into the market-place in ‘the 
centre, where stands an old thirteenth century church with high 
roof and tower, in which hang many bells visible from below 
| through the arches. 
| The smaller tower which appears beyond the church isthe 
"school, presided over by the accomplished. professor, Dr: Jéarres. 
Across. the Ahr, a little way above the» town, stands the large ' 
| Ursuline convent called Calvarienberg.~ From the gate of Ahr- 
| weiler to the convent the Stations of the Cross are erected, 
| the Jast Stationbeing in the crypt of the church- 
| The hill on’ which the convent stands was used, the local 
tradition says, during the Middle Ages as a place of execution. 
A pilgrim who had returned from the Holy Land declared 
that it reminded him of Mount Calvary, and the inhabitants, 
taking up his idea, erected there a church and a. convent of 
the Friars of St. Francis. These religious served the church to 
the great spiritual advantage of the inhabitants till the French 
under Napoleon, having taken Ahrweiler, drove them out. 

After standing for a long while deserted the convent was 
again opened by Ursuline nuns, who at present have there a 
large community, the novices being this year sixty in number, 
and-a flourishing school of young ladies. It is one of the 
best convent schools for young ladies in Germany, and even 
under the persecuting laws of Bismarck the nuns, it is said at 
the special request of the empress, were allowed to continue 
teaching, though they had to assume a secular costume. -Now 
they wear the religious habit, and the church is served by their 
chaplain. The convent, which is very spacious, overlooking the 
Ahr, and surrounded by vine-clad hills affording lovely walks for 
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the young ladies, is being in great part rebuilt. Curiously enough, 
the mistress of novices is an English lady and a convert 

The writer of this article had the pleasure of assisting last | 
June in the procession of the Blessed Sacrament at Ahrweiler. 
After the High Mass the procession formed in the square 
around the parish church, and passing through the streets lead- 
ing to one of the four gates, halted at an altar erected outside. 
Here the beginning of the Gospel of St. Matthew was sung 
and Benediction given. An ancient military ‘confraternity. 
founded in the Middle Ages assisted, and fired a volley in: 
honor. of the Blessed-Sacrament. The procession then continued 
outside the ‘walls to the mext gate, where the opening words of 
St. Mark were chanted; then to the third, where before Bene- 
diction the beginning of St. Luke was sung; and at°the fourth 
the words of St. John used at Mass for the last Gospel. The 
music was devout and ecclesiastical, all the people most rever- 
ent, no sign of levity or misbehavior, and all the houses 
ornamented with green boughs, pictures, and candles. Every- 
thing followed the unbroken tradition from the thirteenth © 
century, a proof of true “continuity.”” Happily there is no 
Protestant conventicle in Ahrweiler, the only religious building, 
not Catholic, being a small synagogue. The towns of Germany 
are not disfigured by gin palaces and dissenting chapels. 

Passing on from Ahrweiler up the valley of the Ahr, a 
drive of singular beauty leads the tourist to Altenahr. The 
railroad. has been carried up the valley, and is continually 
crossing and recrossing the winding river. At+a. bend of the 
road where the rocks rise abruptly from the river, one. project- 
ing mass of rock, from its supposed resemblance to a cow, has 
received the name of the ‘‘ Bunte-Kuh.” 

After a drive of about eight miles through this charming 
valley, the road runs into a short tunnel, and the small though 
ancient town of Altenahr (Old Ahr) is reached. Here the hills 
are precipitous, broken, and most picturesque.. The photograph 
is taken from a vineyard of considerable height; and deep in 
the valley on the left. is seen the river Ahr winding round: the 
foot of the hills. The craggy hill in the middle is.the site: of 
the old castle of the ‘ Graf,’’ or earl, of the district. Where a 
roof is seen standing like a huge umbrella on the rocky peak, 
was the keep of the old castle. . A little lower is the: ruin: of 
the chapel, and other parts of the castle. 


. 





THE TOWN OF ALTENAHR, WITH A VIEW. OF THE OLD CASTLE. 


The old “Graf” of Altenahr chose an almost impregnable 
position for his abode, and there he could defy any assault, 
though we cannot help thinking how easily a modern gun on 
one of the other hills would destroy his-fort. These old noble- 
men in their strongholds all over the Rhine territory were too 
often not much better than robber chiefs. When not fighting, 
they hunted for their occupation as much as their amusement. 
It would be interesting to know more of the details. of their 
daily life in those castles, the ruins of which are so strong. 
Every stone must have been carried up the steep mountain 
path, which is fatiguing to ascend even unladen. 

On the right of the illustration is seen the little town of 
Altenahr with its old church, said to have been standing there 
for a thousand years. It is massively built on the side of the 
hill, and seems almost to grow out of the primeval rock: In style 
it is what is called Roman in German, corresponding in great 
measure with our Norman, solid, plain, and with round arches. 

From Altenahr the railway continues for a considerable dis- 
tance till the Ahr becomes a mere rivulet, and the last station is 
the little town of Adenau, with a most picturesque market- place. 

One of the most interesting features of the valley, especially 
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between Ahrweiler and Altenahr, is the way in which the vine- 
yards are built up in terraces on the precipitous sides of 
the rocky hills. Often they extend to the summit and seem 
almost to hang in mid-air above the head. The industry of 
the people is as striking as their ingenuity. 

The inhabitants of the valley are simple, fervent Catholics, 
devoted to their religion. The wise laws of education oblige 
the children to remain in school till the age of fourteen is 
completed, and then to frequent a night-school till sixteen. In 
this way they are really educated, and as the priests teach religion 
many hours every week personally in the schools—from eight to 
ten hours a week according to the size of the school—they grow 
up with a thorough and practical knowledge of their religion. 

On one occasion I was staying in the house of a parish 
priest who had a Rhineside district. The waters of the Rhine 
washed the very wall of the presbytery. This priest, now dead, 
had been in prison under the Falk laws, and afterwards spent about 
eight years on the English mission, in two of our large towns. 

On asking him what difference he found between his work 
in England and Germany he replied that there were two great 
advantages in Germany. Many of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in work for souls will of course be the same all the world 
over, but the first advantage over England was in the matter 
of the schools. He had no anxiety about the financial part of 
the work, and was not only perfectly free to teach religion but 
obliged to do so in person. “If I spoke to any of my people 
about sending their children to school,” he said, ‘they would 
laugh at me! They daren’t do anything else. If a boy stayed 
away with a medical certificate sent in to the master, his name 
would go to the mayor the same day and a policeman would 
call before night. In fact, attendance is really enforced, and 
every boy and girl is bound to remain in school.” 

The second advantage consisted in the absence of drunken- 
ness. His parishioners were all working people on the out- 
skirts of a large town, and he had only two men that could be 
with any justice called drunkards, and both of them had at 
that time been proclaimed and no publican could venture to 
supply them with drink. 

So peace and quiet and happiness rest upon this Neuenahr 
valley, which in more senses than one may well be called a Vale 
of Health. 
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A STUDY OF DR. BROWNSON. 


BY J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, LL.D. 


WYLVESTER A. BROWNSON and Relief, his 

® wife, parents of Orestes A. Brownson, were 

natives, the former of Hartford County, Con- 

necticut, the latter of Cheshire County, New 

se2% Hampshire, and were among the early - settlers 

of Stockbridge, Windsor County, Vermont, where Orestes. A., 

one of a numerous family, was born September. 16, 1803 ; i 

died at Detroit, Michigan, April 17, 1876; and, Notre Dame 
University claimed his bones for honored sepulture. 

In the early border wars between Yorkers and ..Green 
Mountain Boys, known as the Hampshire Grants Controversy, 
the Brownson clan were stalwart partisans on the Vermont 
side, and responded with alacrity whenever that whirlwind of 
a man, Ethan Allen, sounded the summons to battle: 


“Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it grows, 
And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes.” 


In that admirable book of Travels in New England and 
New York, good Timothy Dwight, with fierceness unusual to 
him, denounccs those warlike Vermonters of colonial days as a 
godless band, and falls into an amusing paradox, in view of 
Ticonderoga, by the remark that Ethan Allen “made some 


” 


noise in the bustling part of the Revolution,’ as though there 
were a quiet part. If Ethan wrote the first infidel book pub- 
lished in the United States, his quixotic Oracles of Reason, 
Fanny, his daughter, made amends for it by her conversion to 
the Catholic faith, and by becoming the first daughter of Puritan 
New England to enter the cloister. Miss Allen was a holy 
nun of the Hétel Dieu convent of Montreal. Young Orestes 
Brownson, like the hero of Ticonderoga, once lurched danger- 
ously near to the abyss of infidelity, from which an innate 
sense of religion deeply embedded in the man happily saved 
him. His father, dying without any estate, left his family to 
struggle with poverty. The little boy Orestes was domiciled 
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with an honest old couple at Royalton, a few miles away from 
his native place, and shared in their manual labor and frugal fare 
until his fourteenth year. The proud ones of earth are prone. to 
disdain ‘tthe short and simple annals of the poor,” but one of the 
most spirited passages in Dr. Brownson’s writings describes his 
childhood days at Royalton. ‘In the early dawn of youth,” 
said he in 1832, “there was nothing I so much dreaded as that 
which should divert my thoughts from the Deity. I frequented 
the deep solitude of the forest, I clomb the cragged mountain. 
In the lone, wild, grand, sublime scenery around me, I seemed 
to trace His work, and to feel His spirit reigning in silent but 
not unacknowledged majesty. Those were hallowed days. Such 
was the state of my young affections; such the religious feel- 
ings of my childhood and youth. They were not learned from 
books; they were not produced by human teachers.” 

At Ballston Spa, N. Y., Orestes, when fourteen years old, 
got for a few months his only smattering of school days. 
What folly all this talk about self-education! Where is there 
a more conspicuous example than Dr. Brownson himself of its 
dangers and lurking pitfalls? A good teacher is the paramount, 
indispensable need of the young, and unaided by such a guide 
no one can thread the labyrinth without losing the way. 
Alexander had Aristotle for teacher, the French Dauphin had 
Bossuet, and Brownson’s own early political idol, John C. 
Calhoun, had New England’s best schoolmaster, Timothy Dwight. 
Opinion in the case of self-educated men is more fixed and 
intolerant than opinion on the ‘part of educated men. The 
former strike it out like sparks from flint by hard knocks, the 
latter acquire it by training in the collective wisdom of the 
past. Hence self-education is tenacious in particulars, not 
always discerning general laws, and as definition and division, 
according to the Stagirite, are the two most difficult operations 
of the human mind, improper definitions and divisions of -any 
given subject are the besetting weaknesses. of him who is de- 
prived of able teachers, zzops consiliz, to rely only on himself 
for what he learns. Cicero’s two-edged sword in the hands of 
a madman might often prove not more dangerous than what is 
called self-education on the part of a great genius. 

Brownson first embraced Presbyterianism, but did not tarry 
long in the gloomy company of Calvin; and we next find him 
in the church of the Universalists, as a preacher in their. pulpit. 


. 
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The wanderer, lured by Godwin the English radical, was soon 
at large again, out of alignment with all the sects, and launch- 
ing forth as a free-thinker. He espoused the socialism taught 
by Robert Owen and his son, Robert Dale Owen, and when 
Fanny Wright, the disciple of Jeremy Bentham, began her 
crusade against marriage and in favor of godless education by 
means of a dangerous secret society fashioned after the Italian 
Carbonari, Dr. Brownson actually became her apologist, if not her 
champion, and was denounced by his late co-religionists, the 
Universalists, as a downright infidel. He replied to them, as his 
son informs us, that he “neither believed nor misbelieved Chris- 
tianity.” Having got down this far, and come face to face with 
atheism, the poor, blind giant paused on the brink and began to 
retrace his steps. ‘‘I look back,” he afterwards exclaimed, ‘ with 
startling horror upon this eclipse of the soul!’ He read every- 
thing, good and bad, that came in his way, and, as he states in 
the Convert, championed the dominant errors of the age. William 
Ellery Channing, the Unitarian, now attracted him, and he 
resumed the rdéle of preacher, this time as an independent of the 
Unitarian school, which according to him included whatever of 
good was found in Universalism, without what he called the 
latter’s ‘ revolting and mischievous errors.” Channing, Ripley, 
and other gentle spirits held him for some time in the Unitarian 
fold. But at last he took a new departure and set up a church 
of his own, a sort of miscegenated Catholic-Protestant Brown- 
sonian cult, the chief business of which was to get rid of 
priests and parsons, and open a new road to heaven. Presently 
it occurred to him that the founding of a church was the work 
of God, and not of poor, puny man, and that it was not unlikely 
the Redeemer of the world had come down from heaven and 
dwelt among us for the purpose of building a church himself. 
About the time of the Brook Farm movement he had been 
reading the French doctrinaires, Constant, Cousin, Fourier, 
Pierre Leroux, and the like, and had become saturated with 
Saint-Simonism. Finally he got hold of the Abbé Maret’s Le 
Pantheism en la Société Moderne, and for the first time the blind 
giant began to see and grope his way upward. Ina letter written 
in 1870 he refers to Mgr. Maret’s work, and says: ‘‘ He was the 
writer who first turned my mind in the direction of the Church.” 
He had ever sought the truth, and from the hour his mind 
expanded to the apprehension of the divine origin of the Catholic 
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Church, from that hour his real education began. All before, 
like Cassio’s orgy, had but dragged down the immortal part of 
him to discourse fustian with his own shadow. Maret at last 
appeared pointing out the narrow path, like an angel of light. 
Then began a study of the Fathers, and chiefly of the De Civitate 
Dei of St. Augustine. He was received into the Catholic Church 
at Boston, in 1844, by Bishop Benedict J. Fenwick. 

The Scholastic philosophy of the middle age did not attract 
him as did the City of God, which became his text-book. Hence 
Dr. Brownson was never a Molinist. In his treatment of the 
dogmas and mysteries of religion we discern again the effects of 
unsystematic study in his early life. The habits of the schoolmen, 
buried like black-letter lawyers in the retreats of learning, and 
sounding all the depths of sacred science, were not the habits of 
a self-taught man. ‘‘ You,” he once wrote to Father Augustine 
F. Hewit, “follow the Jesuit theologians; I follow rather the 
Augustinians.” The mighty doctor of the patristic church who 
wrote before the development of dogmatic theology into science 
was more to his taste, more to his frame of mind, and indeed was 
ample enough to carry a world on his atlantean shoulders. 
But the freedom of Dr. Brownson’s pen in criticising those 
learned churchmen whom he sometimes called the obscurantists 
of the age may be ascribed to his want of sympathy with 
asceticism. The disciplinary course of the schools had not been 
vouchsafed to him in his youth, and he found it hard to keep 
step with the drillmaster. I am aware of no other limit on 
Dr. Brownson’s extraordinary power as a logical, philosophic 
reasoner, except that he was not a Thomasite. That brilliant 
Protestant, Sir James MacIntosh, looked upon St. Thomas not 
only as the Angel of the Schools, but as the archangel of all 
philosophy, ancient and modern—an opinion in which the pres- 
ent venerable Pope Leo XIII. seems to agree with him. There 
was no dogmatic theology guoad a school during the patristic 
ages. That science is a development, just as in polite literature 
the Art of Poetry of Horace and the Institutes of Quintilian 
are crowning developments in systematizing rules of writing 
among the ancients; as Dryden expounded a philological and 
rhetorical method in English poetry; or as Joseph Story in 
the Dane Law School of Harvard first elaborated a scientific 
scheme of Equity Jurisprudence in this country. 

Kuhn in his Dogmatik points out the attempts at dogmatic 
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teaching by the Apologists of the first and second centuries of 
the Christian era. But they were not much more than at- 
tempts, merely general and fanciful. They tried to show an 
agreement between Christianity and the best results of Greek 
philosophy, especially with the teachings of Plato. Justin ex- 
plains on the theory, as Kuhn remarks, of the participation of 
all men in the illumination of the Word, the supposed fact that 
Christian doctrines are found in Greek heathen writers, and. on 
the further theory that the Greeks had borrowed from the 
sacred books of the Old Testament.. The learned and ingenious 
Father Thebaud, of St. John’s College, in our own day en- 
larges on the latter theory in his work on Gentilism, particu- 
larly in his somewhat fanciful examination of the “ Prometheus 
Bound” and the Orestean trilogy of A®schylus. Clement of 
Alexandria went deeper in his Stromata in a .dogmatic direc- 
tion than. Justin. A nearer approach still to a scheme of 
dogmatic. science was made by Origen in his great treatise 
De Principiis, although he never worked out his plan. Then 
came the mightiest of all the writers of the patristic age, 
St. Augustine. In his De Trinitate the Bishop of Hippo proves 
the Nicene doctrine from Scripture and tradition; shows that 
there is no absurdity in believing in a Trinity of Persons and 
in the perfect Unity of God; and confirms the truth of these 
fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church, as the Dogmatik 
says, by natural analogies. St. Augustine contributed most 
powerfully to theological learning in the primitive ages of the 
church, and a study of his writings gave the strongest erin 
to scientific progress in the middle ages. 

Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley, of Newark, was a sincere 
friend and admirer of Dr. Brownson, but the practical bishop 
had some diffidence of philosophizers, and such a one he 
thought Brownson to be. ‘“ Every writer,” pithily exclaims the 
doctor, “‘ whatever else he writes, writes himself.” . Father John 
Boyce, of Worcester, a very brilliant man, once remarked to 
me that probably Dr. Brownson was the ablest logician in 
America, and George Ripley, of the Zribune, himself a subtle 
metaphysician, summed up Brownson’s system of philosophy as 
a blending of traditionalism and rationalism. Intuition and re- 
flection need a sensible sign, and language supplies it, which, 
says Ripley, ‘‘holds in the metaphysics of Mr. Brownson a 
place corresponding to that which tradition holds in his _reli- 
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gious system. The knowledge of God, he maintains, is intuitive. 
The ideal element of every act is God creating creatures, evs 
creat existentias.” Brownson himself thus states his formula: 
“Nothing in man, in nature, in the universe, is explicable with- 
out the creative act of God, for nothing exists without that 
act. . . . Through that act he is immanent as first cause 
in all creatures, and in every act of every creature. The crea- 
ture deriving existence from his creative act can no more con- 
tinue to exist than it could begin to exist without it.” 

Dr. Ward, the distinguished editor of the Dudlin Review, 
told Father Guy, the happy compiler of hand- books, he thought 
the Brownson formula beautiful, but that he never could see 
anything in it, and Father Guy in the friendliest spirit, but 
without the slightest tact, communicated Ward’s opinion to 
Brownson. Now, poets are not the only genus irritabile, as 
Brownson made plain by the following remark: ‘‘ Ward’s philo- 
sophical articles are to us as unintelligible as Dr. Newman’s 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, of which we can make 
neither head nor tail. It is our fault, we presume.” And again: 
“Neither do we accept his or Dr. Newman’s theory of devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine; and we believe the Christians 
of the first century held as explicitly the whole Christian faith, 
as we do of the nineteenth century. Yet we like the Dudlin 
Review upon the whole.” | 

Dr. Newman, rector of the new Catholic University of Ire- 
land, with unconscious humor, had mistaken our American 
philosopher for the man with the globe and atlas, and tendered 
to him the chair of Geography in that institution. Dr. Brown- 
son, of course, declined promptly with thanks. The gentle rec- 
tor, suspecting perhaps that he had committed some unpardon- 
able offence, changed the chair to that of Philosophy of 
Religion and renewed the offer, but even here the negative 
pregnant slipped in with the remark that the bishops had re- 
served the chair of theology and metaphysics for ecclesiastics, 
and that of Philosophy of History was already filled by Dr, 
Déllinger. Nothing came of it, as the Irish got restive’ under 
the infusion of so much Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins, and 
Brownson not only stayed in America, but Newman himself 
went back to England. 

In the political movements of his times Dr. Brownson was 
very warmly interested... For the third of a century. he was a 
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Calhoun man, and in 1843 and 1844, with the two Heckers, 
worked strenuously to secure the nomination of Mr. Calhoun 
for President, Mr. John Hecker supplying the sinews of war 
for public meetings, and Dr. Brownson and Mr. Isaac Hecker 
the Calhoun literature. When Polk was chosen and Calhoun’s 
friends were in doubt whether the latter would be- retained in 
the new administration, Mr. Isaac Hecker scouted the sugges- 
tion, and with better penetration into what was going on be- 
hind the scenes shrewdly wrote to Dr. Brownson: “I think it 
is rather whether Mr. Calhoun will stay.” Whether or not Mr. 
Calhoun confided his intentions to his ardent New York friend 
I am unable to say, but the event proved Mr. Hecker's opinion 
was right; for when Polk tendered the office of minister to 
England to him, Calhoun declined that or any other position. 
Dr. Brownson showed his chagrin in characteristic fashion. 
When his son handed him the morning paper with news of the 
nomination not of his favorite but of James K. Polk, he was 
quiet for a moment, and then roared out, “Who is James K. 
Polk?” and dashed down the paper with unspeakable scorn 
and indignation. 

Brownson was a strict state-rights man, and held fast to 
state sovereignty to the end, which he had imbibed from Cal- 
houn. When the great war broke out between North and 
South he cudgelled his brains to invent some new theory by 
which secession on the one hand and centralization on the 
other might be avoided. Divine Providence and the solidarity 
of the race at last, he thought, presented a way out, and he 
wrote a book, Zhe American Republic, in support of the newly 
discovered theory. But in order to maintain it he was com- 
pelled to abandon his life-long doctrine of the individual 
sovereignty of the States and substitute for it a collective, 
complex sovereignty breathed into the several States and the 
American Union at a twin birth superinduced at the same in- 
stant of time in some inscrutable way by act of Divine Provi- 
dence. He elaborates this ingenious novelty in The American 
Republic, and in regard to the Convention of 1787, which 
framed our happy Constitution, he says: ‘‘The system is no 
invention of man, is no creation of the convention, but is given 
us by Providence in the living constitution of the American 
people. The merit of the statesmen of 1787 is that they did 
not destroy or deface the work of Providence,”—who ever be- 
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fore heard of such wondrous, supernatural statesmen, able to 
destroy the work of Providence ?—‘“ but accepted it and organ- 
ized the government in harmony with the real elements given 
them.” George Ripley carefully reviewed the book in the 777d- 
une, and, much to the disgust of Brownson, pronounced “2 
psychological curiosity,” which in truth it is. 

Our philosopher was not without a grave humor, which he 
employed rarely, and therefore more enjoyably when it does 
appear in his pages. He complains of some woman novelist— 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton very probably—that she concerns 
herself too much with the lady heroine’s corsets, and in some 
remarks on Irving and Hawthorne, after praising them a little, 
he adds that they are deficient in dignity and strength; “ they 
are pleasant authors for the boudoir, or to read while resting 
one’s self on the sofa after dinner. No man who has any self- 
respect will read either of them in the morning.” Bancroft, he 
remarks, has intellect and scholarship, ‘‘ but no taste, no literary 
good breeding. He gesticulates furiously, and speaks always 
from the top of his voice.” Of American authors in general, 
after the manner of Edgar A. Poe, whose brilliant pen he is 
apt to, and extremely able to handle, he observes that “ they 
take too high a key for their voice, and are obliged, in order 
to get through, to sing in falsetto.” Sometimes the victim of 
this sort of rough treatment made reprisal on the doctor, and 
carried the war into Africa. About the middle of the past 
century Father John Boyce, of Worcester, Massachusetts, a dis- . 
tinguished Maynooth man, wrote several popular novels under 
the pseudonym of “ Paul Peppergrass.” Shandy McGuire, his 
first story, was extolled to the stars by Dr. Brownson, and its 
author placed on a pinnacle. But his next novel, Zhe Spae- 
wife, did not fare so well at the hands of the uncertain doc- 
tor, who criticised the novelist unmercifully. Among other 
noted guests one day at the dinner table of Bishop Fitzpatrick, 
awkwardly enough the two authors met, and both being master- 
ful men, they had it out with each other with considerable 
acrimony. The outcome was a retort in kind on the doctor by 
the Maynooth clergyman, somewhat after the manner, although 
in prose, of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Among 
the dramatis persone of Father Boyce’s next story, Mary Lee, 
or the Yankee in Ireland, which was published in several 


numbers in the old Catholic Metropolitan Magazine of Baltimore, 
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there appeared a certain Dr. Horseman, whom everybody 
recognized as Dr. Brownson in domino. But this witty piece 
of writing was spoiled by the overzealous interference or pater- 
nalism of the bishops, who prevailed upon Father Boyce to re- 
write the character, and change the picturesque Dr. Horseman 
into the listless Dr. Henshaw, before the story came out in 
book form. All the art was taken out of it, and the good 
bishops had marred a very clever bit of satire. 

It would be a most useful compendium of philosophy if 
some one would collate, condense, and edit into one goodly 
octavo form the philosophical essays of Dr. Brownson. In the 
proper hands such a volume could be made an _ invaluable 
manual for Catholic schools and colleges. But the proper pen 
must do it: a scholar, a trained dialectician, a dogmatic 
theologian, is the indispensable man for such a work; no one 
else should meddle with it—it must be turned over to no 
journeyman to botch it. For years Brownson’s Review, like a 
beacon light set upon a hill, was the standard of philosophical 
literature in this country ; its editor was the oracle of logics and 
metaphysics; prelates recognized him, clergymen hearkened to 
him, and the laity were justly proud of him. Indeed, they all 
spoiled him a little, and he became something of a: Samuel 
Johnson. If the trigger missed, he was apt to knock you down 
with the butt end of the gun. In some other respects he was 
quite like that drastic schoolmaster of Congress, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, and shook his locks and frowned, as schoolmaster- 
general to churchmen and laymen, both in Europe and America, 
even at the highest—now at Dr. Newman, again at the Jesuits 
since Aquaviva; once in awhile Father Hewit or Archbishop 
Hughes was his quarry, and even at rare intervals his life-long, 
devoted friend Father Isaac Hecker, beloved founder of the 
Paulists. But he never stayed mad long; he emitted a spark 
or two, and it was all over. 

Pierre Leroux and Gioberti lured him into occasional bogs, 
but at last he learned to know and weigh justly those eccentric 
comets, and became their master as they had once been his. 
Sometimes his bold flights partook of rashness, and made the 
discreet fear for his future; but he never went beyond the 
border line. Déllinger and Hyacinthe might plunge over the 
abyss into chaos; the eloquent Lacordaire and the noble 
Montalembert might anon .press the bosses of the buckler too 
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far; but touch the Pope, and, like the needle to the pole, 
Brownson reverently quivered into place; in the most daring 
speculations, with his metaphysical zeal aglow at white heat, 
he would pause to proclaim his unshakable allegiance to the 
voice of the church, and his readiness to cast aside and retract 
any opinion which she pronounced error. The American 
philosopher stood upon the solid rock, and was safe. 

In three massive volumes of biography, Dr. Brownson’s son 
has done for his father’s memory quite as much as Charles 
Francis Adams had previously done for that of his grandfather, 
old John Adams. Blocks of solid granite and a forest of scaf- 
folding have become under Henry F. Brownson’s filial hand the 
stately edifice. The future editor of the father in his prayers for 
benefactors will have reason to remember the son, who has 
passed over the diversified domain of this prolific genius, like 
Sir Matthew Hale over a still more trackless wild, and left the 
world an admirable analysis. 

Every vestige of Brownson, every footstep, is that of a 
giant, and the wonder of it is that he was self-taught. To 
have overcome this misfortune and impress the world, as 
Orestes A. Brownson did, with the sense of his extraordinary 
power, proves that he belonged to the exclusive class. An 
eminent citizen of South Carolina, R. Barnwell Rhett, in 1841, 
wrote of Dr. Brownson as the man “whom the first mind in 
England has pronounced to be the greatest genius in America.”’ 
However that may be, certain it is that the Catholic Church 
regards him as one of her true sons, faithful and valiant to the 
end. 

















THE TOWN OF CORTONA. 


THE MAGDALEN OF CORTONA. 


BY REV. FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


OME one has remarked that the Gospel without 

the Magdalen would not be the Gospel of Christ. 

And truly it is the story of the Magdalen which 

more than aught else has made the world real- 

sok ize the essential message of Christianity to man. 
For « our Divine Lord came into the world to save sinners, to 
raise up the fallen, to give hope to the hopeless. His mission 
was primarily to the lost sheep. He would leave the ninety- 
nine who were safe, and go forth into the wilderness to seek 
the one who had strayed, that rejoicing he might bring it 
home on his shoulders. In fact, the whole economy of the 
Incarnation is directed principally to raise up the sinner. God 
descends from heaven that he might lift fallen man up from 
the earth. He puts off the high majesty of his divinity and 
takes upon himself our humanity, in order that making himself 
one with us he might win our love, and by the force of love 
purify us and form us into something like himself. This same 
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pitying condescension to our weakness is manifested in the 
constitution of the church. She is set in the world with the 
primary object of saving the sinner and nursing the sick. In 
her sacramental system she brings the invisible into contact 
with the visible, clothes the loftiest truths in simple human 
language, and whilst insisting on a divine standard of virtue 
yet has regard for the inborn frailty of our nature. With 
Christ she proclaims openly that her mission is to the sinner 
rather than.to the righteous; that she exists to save souls 
rather than to crown them. Her sacraments, too, are given 
not as a reward of virtue but as a help to the weak to attain 
virtue. She does not insist that those who come to her and 
claim to be hers should be grounded in spiritual perfection ; 
she only asks that they should have in their hearts the honest 
desire of a spiritual life, and then she takes them by the hand 
and leads them and fosters them with a mother’s care. Hence 
one of the marks of the church on earth is that she is the 
Friend of publicans and sinners, even as our Lord was. And 
it is only when we grasp this important fact in the church’s 
constitution that we can rightly appreciate her genius and 
character. 

We expect then to find the story of the Magdalen fre- 
quently repeated in the history of the church, and it is only 
in the nature of things that there should be a Mary of Egypt, 
a Thais, an Augustine in the calendar of canonized saints. The 
understanding of their lives is essential to an understanding of 
Jesus Christ’s relationship with the world. Well for us, there- 
fore, it is to recur from time to time to the history of the 
Magdalen. There we see, on the one hand, the poor soul 
instinct. with life and with the lust of life. Why should she 
not enjoy life? is the question ever present to her mind. Why 
should she not live the life which is hers, and follow the road 
which she imagines will bring her the satisfaction and joy she 
instinctively calls for? In some souls this desire for self-real- 
ization is much more imperative than in others. These are the 
souls at once most capable of great deeds, and most ‘liable to 
grave errors. For it all depends where they seek that joy of 
life which they yearn for; whether in the things that are 
passing and earthy, or in what is eternal and divine. The 
Magdalen, full of the thirst for life, found satisfaction at first 
in sin. But sin evidently did not satisfy her nature, except in 
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part, and even in the pursuit of sensual pleasure she was con- 
scious of an emptiness of soul. Then our Divine Saviour came 
to her. She listened as he spoke; she felt in her own heart 
the yearning of his Sacred Heart towards her, and she knew 
that in him she had found the Source of that full joy of life 
which her nature sought. As the love of Christ took posses- 
sion of her, the world lost its power over her. From a sinner 
she was transformed into a saint; and by what means? By 
the simple transfer of her affections from sin to her Saviour. 
Our Lord thus made himself the object of that intense human 
love of which Magdalen was capable, and to satisfy which she 
had sinned. And nowhere in the Gospel is the divine conde- 
scension more vividly manifested than in our Lord’s dealings 
with this lost sheep whom he had saved. He drew her more 
closely to himself than he drew most of the disciples who had 
not sinned; he showed her a deeper tenderness and sympathy 
than he did to the unfallen Martha. He requited her passion- 
ate clinging to him on the cross by manifesting himself to her 
on Easter morn. And who can tell the sense of infinite love 
conveyed to her when her Lord spoke that one word “‘ Mary!” 
as she wept desolate near the empty sepulchre? There was in 
truth a depth of human tenderness and sympathy in our Divine 
Lord’s -relationship with her; had there not been, Magdalen 
would never have understood his divine love for her. It is the 
mystery of the Incarnation carried out in all the details of our 
Lord’s dealings with men. He becomes Man to appeal to man. 
He clothes his Divine Love in human form, that we, being 
human, might understand and appreciate it. 

Moreover, the Magdalen’s story teaches us that we have to 
give God a human love; for who more human than the Mag- 
dalen? In fact, we cannot really love otherwise. We must 
love with soul and body, mind and heart, if our love is to be 
perfect. And here I think we have one of the chief lessons of 
the Magdalen’s story, in that it teaches us the value of our 
human affections, which so easily lead us astray, and yet may 
so surely lead us to highest sanctity. 

As an illustration of our Divine Lord’s dealings with re- 
pentant souls, the history of St. Margaret of Cortona is instruc- 
tive. She was another Magdalen—the Magdalen of the Sera- 
phic Order, she is styled in the Franciscan Breviary—and the 
story of her conversion may be said to supplement the story 
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of the Penitent of the Gospels; giving us, as it does, a further 
glimpse of our Lord’s sacred intimacy with the souls he saves. 

Margaret was the daughter of a well-to-do farmer of Laviano, 
a village near Cortona in Tuscany. She was beautiful amongst 
the fair daughters of her. native province; and consequently 
from her early years never lacked flatterers. And their at- 
tentions were sweet to her, and she revelled in the thought of 
the power she held, and doubtless enjoyed the triumph reflected 
in the ill-natured talk of her neighbors. It might have been 
somewhat different had she been happy in her own home; but 
she was not happy. Her mother had died when Margaret was 
a child of seven years; and the girl was left to the care of a 
father whose chief interest was in his farm. Then after a few 
years he married a second time. The second wife was a self- 
righteous woman, one of the sort from whom an erring girl 
may expect no pity. From this stepmother Margaret received 
the harshest words and general ill-will, Unhappy at home, 
she consequently threw herself with the more intentness_into 
such ‘gaiety as she found in the neighborhood. At length, at 
the age’ of eighteen, she fled from her father’s house, and uncer 
promise of marriage became the mistress of a young knight of. 
Montepulciano, a town some short distance away; and so:she 
continued for nine years, living a gay, extravagant life.- Yet 
she has recorded how during those years of sin she oftentimes 
yearned for a better life, and wept for misery. Moreover, she 
constantly helped the poor in their need and was kind to the 
unfortunate. 

Evidently Margaret’s guilty life was not the whole of her 
life; her better nature had not entirely surrendered to her 
guilty desire. Out of the depths of her sin she looked up 
timorously to heaven, praying that God would some day disen- 
tangle her from the web of misery in which she now was. At 
times the desire for a better life so took possession of her that 
she already seemed to herself the penitent she afterwards be- 
came. ‘‘Take heart!” she would say to the friends who re- 
monstrated with her on the scandal she was giving,—‘ Take 
heart! Some day you will call me a saint.” But then looking 
into herself, the task seemed hopeless. How could she possibly 
give up her present manner of life, with its comfort and luxury 
and all that appealed to her senses? At one moment great 
was her desire to do so; at another moment she felt powerless 
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to make the sacrifice. Plainly God must save her; she could 
not save herself. And God did save her by an evident mani- 
festation of his providence. 

The knight was one day on a journey in the neighborhood 
of his castle, when he was set upon in a wood by armed robbers 
and stabbed to death. For two days Margaret had awaited his 
return, not knowing what could have detained him, when she 
saw her lover’s dog running toward her and howling piteously. 
Led by the dog, Margaret went forth and discovered the 
corpse. After the first paroxysm of grief she recognized in the 
event the judgment of God; and at that moment the glamour 
ef her guilty life vanished. In the face of death sudden and 
violent, she realized the vanity of the world. God had snapped 
the cords which had seemed to bind her irrevocably to sin. 
Then the desire which had always been present in Margaret’s 
soul to lead a better life became a great resolve. She would 
abandon sin for ever and by penance atone for the past. 

She at once returned to Montepulciano, put aside her rich 
dresses and jewels, and clothed herself in the garb of a penitent. 
Next she gave back to the family of the murdered man the 
. property he had settled upon her, and then, leaving the castle, 
went to seek shelter in her father’s house. Here the first test 
of her resolution met her. Her father was willing to take her 
back, but her stepmother would not hear of it; and Margaret 
was cast out upon the world. In distress of soul she went and 
sat under a fig-tree in a garden and wept and prayed. It 
seemed to her useless trying to do good, and the temptation 
was strong within her to go back to a life of sin. But God 
again came to her aid, and inspired her with the thought to go 
and seek out the Franciscan Friars in Cortona and ask them to 
help her. As she entered Cortona she met two noble ladies, 
who, struck with pity at the sight of her pale face and evident 
weariness, spoke to her and offered their assistance. Margaret, 
touched by their human sympathy, began to weep and in the 
midst of her tears gave them some account of her purpose in 
coming to the city. The ladies thereupon brought her to their 
house and introduced her to the friars; and these recognizing 
_ the Divine Will, took her into their spiritual charge and ap- 
p>inted Father Giunta Bevagnati, a wise and holy man, to be 
her director. She was at this time twenty-seven years of age. 

Now began that wonderful life of purification and sanctifica- 
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tion of which Father Giunta, who directed her till her death, 
has left the record. 

From the first our Divine Lord took her, as it. were, by -the 
hand and drew her to himself. In sacred colloquies he told 
her of his care for her and of his purposes concerning her. This 
he did, as he said, not for her own sake alone, but to convince 
all sinners of his exceeding pity and love for them; that know- 
ing how he dealt with her, they might understand his care for 
them. 

For three years after her conversion Margaret seems to 
have had a sharp struggle with herself. Keenly as she sorrowed 
for past sin and desired the better life, something of the old 
leaven remained in her, and the tempter was not wanting in 
efforts to turn her back from her purpose of consecrating her- 
self wholly to God. It was not that she still desired to go 
back to her former life of guilt; only that the flesh was not 
yet wholly subdued to obey the spirit. Why should she embrace 
a penitential life and cut herself off from all worldly pleasure ? 
Might she not follow in the way of ordinary Christians and 
yet save her soul? Such was the plea of the tempter. But 
Margaret knew well in her heart that for her there could be no 
compromise with the world. She must either aim at being a 
saint or be a sinner. Any compromise would infallibly lead 
her back into guilt. Moreover God was calling her to the 
higher way of perfection; and to be faithful to him she must 
follow that. For three years she had to suffer this trial of 
spirit. She was, however, consoled by the voice of her Saviour 
speaking direct to her soul. One day she was thinking of her 
own unworthiness and wondering how God could possibly have 
any care for one who had fallen so low as she, when our Divine 
Lord said to her: “‘ Remember that I can dispense my favors 
to whomsoever I will. Hast thou forgotten Magdalen, or the 
woman. of Samaria, or the Chanaanite, or Matthew the publican, 
whom I chose to be my Apostle, or the thief. to whom I 
promised Paradise?” 

At the end of these three years our Lord permitted her to 
be received into the Third Order of St. Francis. Referring to 
this event afterwards, our Lord told her: “I have planted thee, 
my child, in the garden of my Love. For my blessed Father 
Francis, my Beloved One, was wholly lost in my Love. And 
I have given the Order of Friars Minor to thee, and I have 
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given the children of this order to thee to instruct thee. 
Amongst them thou shalt find apostles to whom I shall give 
the grace to understand the favors I am going to bestow on 
thee.” Another time he revealed to her that she was given 
to the Franciscan Order to increase its merit before God. 
“Wonder not,” he told her, “because I said I had planted 
thee in the garden of my ‘Love—that is, the Order of the 
Blessed Francis. . . . In my Father’s name I now grant 
thee this fresh gift. Thou, my little plant, shalt flourish and 
spread forth new branches which shall overshadow the faithful. 
It is My Will that streams of mercy should flow from these 
branches to refresh the withered plants of the world.” 

About this time, too, our Lord began to address her as 
“my child,” signifying that:she was now purified and taken 
into his special confidence. Hitherto, whilst something of the 
old self remained active in her, he had styled her simply “my 
poor little one” (overélla). 

But the more intimately our Lord revealed himself to her 
the more conscious she became of her own unworthiness, and 
the more she sorrowed over her past. This sorrow for sin 
caused her to seek frequent opportunities for self-humiliation, 
and it needed the wisdom of her director to moderate her 
penances. Perhaps the ultimate purification of the repentant 
soul is found in the utter self-abasement which comes when the 
soul first realizes what God is, and that he, the All- Holy, really 
loves the creature he has made. 


“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep 
Told out to me.” 


Thus does Cardinal Newman make Gerontius give voice to 
the poor soul brought face to face suddenly with its Lord. 
It is the shrinking of the soul, conscious of unworthiness, from 
the presence of God’s sanctity; and it represents thé experi- 
ence of every repentant soul when it first becomes conscious 
of the greatness of the Divine Love. On the very day that 
our Lord for the first time addressed her as ‘‘my child” and 
revealed himself to her in more intimate love, Margaret began 
to experience that ultimate purification the more acutely. 


. 
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Our Lord, however, deigned marvellously to reassure her, when 
shortly afterwards he told her: ‘My child, I will one day 
place thee among the Seraphim and the virgins burning with 
Divine Love.” Margaret heard these words with wondering 
fear. ‘‘How, Lord,” she asked, ‘‘can this be to me, who have 
defiled myself with so great sins?” And our Lord replied: 
“My child, thy penances have so purified thy soul from all 
consequences of sin that thy sorrow and thy sufferings shall 
reinstate thee in virginal purity.” Again, he revealed to her, 
for her further assurance, that Magdalen at her entrance into 
Paradise found place amongst the virgins, because of her great 
love of Christ. In this way did our Lord give Margaret that 
hope dearest surely to the heart of every penitent. By love 
of God she might regain the lost treasure and come before her 
Lord in his kingdom as though she had never fallen. She 
would be perfectly restored to innocence. Her sin would not 
be merely cloaked over by virtue, but wholly taken away. Is 
not this the great essential hope which Christianity gives to 
the world—the hope of complete restoration?—so that the 
past years are regained in the intensity of the love which 
reconstitutes the fallen soul in its first glory. ‘‘ Many sins are 
forgiven her, because she hath loved much”; and Magdalen, 
hearing those words, was at least dimly conscious of the mys- 
tery which had taken place within her. Her love for her 
Saviour had taken away her sin, and she was beginning to live 
that new life in which sin has no part. Not yet was the old 
life completely dead. She had yet some years of life on earth 
to complete her purification But she was already reborn to a 
new life—a life of virginal innocence which, fostered by repen- 
tant tears, would grow and expand, whilst the old life would 
be entirely cast off. 

And in the consciousness of this new life of innocence, Mag- 
dalen could lift up her head again before the world, however 
much she sorrowed for the injury she had hitherto done her 
Lord and Master. Why should she be crushed and waste her 
life in ineffectual remorse? Christ had given her a new hope 
and a new life. It was her part now to live the life he had 
given her. And so she did not fling herself away in hopeless 
shame, as many a woman has done. No; in the strength of her 
new hope she arose and began to live again. 

“T must not. scorn myself; He loves me still.” In the 
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presence of Christ’s great love for her, the Magdalen arose in 
new dignity. She had regained that self-reverence which is the 
condition of all virtuous effort. Christ loved her; why should 
she scorn herself? Here we have the secret of the restoration 
effected by the Gospel. It is in the knowledge that God’s love 
endures and is real, that the sinner finds the energy and mo- 
tive to begin life anew; for if God still loves the sinner, why 
should the sinner despair ? 

So it was that Margaret the sinner became Margaret the 
saint, the child, and friend, and spouse of God. 


7 
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Humbly conscious of her new dignity, she now set herself to 
save souls and broaden the kingdom of Christ on earth. Im- 
mediately after her reception into the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis she drew to herself some companions and founded a hospi- 
tal for the sick poor, whom she served. But her chief work was 
in reclaiming sinners. After a time people came to her from 
far and near to seek her advice in the reformation of their 
lives. Margaret helped them with all the sympathy and pity 
which she had learned from our Lord’s treatment of herself. 
When they were sufficiently prepared she sent them to the 
Franciscan Friars to be confessed. She also became the medium 
of communication between Jesus Christ and many religious souls. 
‘Thus, on several occasions she was inspired to guide the friars 
in their difficulties. She recalled a secular priest from a world- 
ly life, and acted as a sort of guardian angel to him till her 
death; and on one occasion she prevailed upon a careless bishop 
to give more attention to his diocese. 

Needless to say that all these graces were accompanied by 
frequent crosses. Margaret quickly learned that no soul can 
live with Christ and yet not bear the burden of hiscross. For 
Christ came to suffer for the remission of sin; that was the 
central fact of his earthly life; and all who would be his must 
suffer with him to fill up the chalice of his suffering. Willing- 
ly did Margaret accept the cross; it was the pledge of her 
union with her Saviour. But beyond the trials which came to 
her from the hands of men—and more often from their tongues 
—she suffered much from the contemplation of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion. She. was accustomed to unite herself in spirit with the 
Blessed Virgin at the foot of the cross, and with her to gaze 
upon her suffering Lord, entering by love into his Sacred Heart 
and dwelling not only upon the outward tortures, but more still 
upon the interior agony—the vision of sin and its consequences, 
the loss of souls, the insult to God; until her whole bodily 
frame quivered with the agony of her Saviour. One day our 
Lord asked her: ‘My child, dost thou love me?” She an- 
swered: “ Not only do I love thee, Lord, but, wouldst thou 
grant it, I would ask to be enclosed in thy very Heart.” Our 
Lord replied: ‘If thou wouldst be enclosed in my Heart, thou 
must enter into my Wound of my Side.” ‘“‘O my Lord Jesus 
Christ!’ Margaret exclaimed, “‘were I in thy Heart, I should 
already be in the wound of. thy side, in the wounds of thy 
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hands and feet, in thy Crown of Thorns, in thy vinegar and 
gall.” So it was that she would enter frequently into the Pas- 
sion of Christ, thus atoning for her own sin and for that of all 
sinners. 

As I have said, the history of St. Margaret of Cortona is 
but an extension of that of the Magdalen of the Gospels; and 
the Magdalen’s story is the story of God’s redeeming love. To 
the fallen it is a pledge of a new hope. But there is yet an- 
other lesson to be learned from it. We are all called by 
God to take part in the Divine Work of bringing sinners to 
repentance. But how shall we accomplish our vocation unless 
we learn from our Lord that sympathy for the weak, and 
that tenderness for the bruised, which he showed the Mag- 
dalen when he raised her up from guilt to sanctity? It is the 
lick of this divine sympathy and tenderness which renders fruit- 
less sO many well-intentioned efforts to reclaim the sinner. 
‘The bruised reed he shall not break; the smoking flax he 
shall not quench ’’—that is the inspired description of the Sav- 
iour of souls. 
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BY B. E. WADE. 


HERE was but one way of making old Bassanio 
talk. You might coax until you were tired. 
He would but shake his head, and say: 
“What cares the stranger for an old man’s 
story? To the cold American it is but an idle 
tale, and as soon forgotten by him as old Bassanio himself.” 

You might offer to exchange story for story with him. 

“Ah, Bassanio understands not the land over the sea,” he 
would reply. “To him its people do not speak with the 
tongue he knows. He loves his own hills best. His own blue 
sky is brighter with the merry sunshine that warms his old 
heart.” 

I have known a curious traveller even to offer him coins for 
the sake of hearing him tell his remarkable tale, and have seen 
him angrily fling them to the ground, exclaiming: 

“What wants Bassanio with thy money? Do not his olive- 
trees ever give him of their fruit? Does his garden ever for- 
get to yield him the lupins, the red tomatoes, and the little, 
sweet, green peppers he loves? Does not his field give of 
its grain? What more wants Bassanio, who has his sunny 
bench when it is warm, and plenty of coals for his little 
scaldino when the wind breathes hard upon the grassy hill- 
sides? Bah!” 

But there was one way of unlocking the store-house of 
that romantic brain, and this I discovered by accident. After- 
wards, I had only to employ the same means to send the light 
to his eye, and to loosen the spirit imprisoned somewhere with- 
in that dark, wrinkled frame. 

‘“‘Bassanio,” I had said to him one day as I stood in his 
garden, helping him pick the small, sweet peppers for which 
my sister had taken a fancy, “ your country has taken a strange 
hold upon me. It would not displease me to know that when 
I die I should be laid to rest beneath your bright, peaceful, 
flower-covered fields.” 
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“You love my land?” he asked quickly. 

“Ah, yes, Bassanio,” said I. ‘Would a man take a half- 
ruined villa. for five years’ im a country he disliked, think 
you?” 

“You are to dive at Villa Grazzi, then?” 

“For five years, at least, Bassanio.” 

“Ah, but if you or the sister get weary of it?” - 

“Never!” said I emphatically. ‘‘That would be impos- 
sible.” 

From the moment I showed my sympathy for all that de- 
lighted the old Italian, I lost all cause for complaint of his 
stubborn silence. He straightway forgot me, and I, him. 
Through his soul we both saw only the glories of the sunny 
field, and breathed together the breath of the distant hills. For 
us there was but the one interest in the world, and that what 
old Bassanio willed. 

“ To-night,” said he in a peculiarly intense whisper, as I at 
last reluctantly prepared to leave,—‘ to-night thou wilt hear of 
Margherita of Grazzi”; and, though I knew not why, I felt 
that the old man’s words would come true. 

It was, therefore, no surprise to me, as I sat out in the 
moonlight on the marble steps, to receive a visit from Bas- 
sanio. I had bidden my sister good-night some time before, 
and had gone into the open air for a quiet smoke. While 
dreamily puffing at my cigar I felt a touch on my arm, and 
knew instinctively that he was my visitor. 

“It is of Margherita of Grazzi thou art thinking,” said he. 
“After to-night thou canst never get her from thy thoughts, 
and neither wilt thou desire to do so, even as old Bassanio 
must ever keep her in his mind. Come!” 

It seemed but a natural thing to obey unquestioningly the 
resolute tone of this invitation, and, throwing aside the stump 
of my cigar, I arose and followed him. 

Silently he passed along the terrace and turned down the 
southern path leading to the garden; nor paused until he 
came out from the shade of the cypress-lined walk into that 
moonlight-flooded space allotted to the flowers and shrubs of 
Grazzi. Where a gap in the luxuriant foliage of the boundary 
permits, one looks out upon the beautiful city of Florence. 
To-night she lay sleeping in that tender, silvery light, her 
graceful campanile, the dome of her great cathedral, and her 
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many shapely spires alone keeping watch,—alone striving to 
pierce the mystery of the night; while the Arno, at this dis- 
tance a mere glistening thread, flowed placidly on, content 
not to know that which is unrevealed. The view is one of 
which I never weary. Too far away, even in the searching 
light of the sun, to display any unattractive features, it re- 
mains always Florence, the ideal, by day,—Firenze, the fairy 
city, by night. 

I did not wonder when Bassanio motioned me to a seat in 
this particular part of the garden. For a time naught but 
the soft splashing of the fountain near by, and the sleepy 
murmur of the night insects, broke the stillness, and then— 

‘“‘Here sat the gentle Margherita,” said Bassanio, ‘and 
here might now be sitting but for the chatter of a foolish 
maid. Since that day, now twenty years past, Bassanio’s lips 
have been sealed, and none have heard why Margherita left 
Grazzi, or how she found her way down to the Florence she 
loved, and entered singing—the Florence where that song was 
hushed for ever. But Bassanio knows why, even now, the can- 
dle burns brightly in the passage beneath the Fountain of 
Nymphs. A/tro/ 

‘Eighteen times for Margherita had the blue lilies blos- 
somed in yonder field, and the little maiden was as fair and 
as pure as they. Count Marcello, her father, was ever light of 
heart when her merry laughter rang through the corridors, and 
smiled when of a morning she crept unheard behind him as he 
sat at his morning meal, and dropped a pink rose into the 
melon on his plate. 

“The death of the good contessa had left these two alone 
in the world, and because they had only themselves, they 
thought the more of each other. It was for the sake of having 
her to himself that the count now spent each year at Villa 
Grazzi, and no more went to his palazzo in Venice when the 
season changed. Margherita was, therefore, much in solitude, 
for the count entertained no guests. Save her father and the 
women of the villa, she had none for company but Bassanio, 
and the creatures and flowers of the garden. When but a 
child she would say: 

“*VYou are good to my flowers, Bassanio, and they love 
you. So, also, Margherita loves you.’ Then she would beg a 
new tale, and her father would find her with her‘ head against 
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Bassanio’s rough coat, and would tease her for her fondness 
for flowers that talked not, and for an -old man’s idle stories. 

“*But the blossoms do speak to me, my father,’ she would 
reply. ‘ Bassanio will tell the wonderful things they say, for 
he knows them all, and they love him.’ 

“Then would Count Marcello shake his head, and, laughing, 
pass on, whispering as he went: 

“« Take ever such faithful care of the child, Bassanio, and 
thou shalt have thy full reward.’ Yet did the count know, as 
well as I myself, that the loving watchfulness of Bassanio 
asked no reward but to be of service to the maiden he loved 
as his own. 

‘So lived Margherita with the flowers and with the crea- 
tures of the garden, and they taught her their ways. The 
blossoms gave her of their sweetness and grace, and from them 
she learned to fashion her gowns. 

“To-day I am in blue for the lilies. Will they not like 
it?’ she would say. And again: ‘ NowI am a scarlet poppy, 
Bassanio mio,’ and lightly would she dance down the paths, as 
bright as any blossom that lifted its head in the long rows. 
Sometimes it were a violet she copied, and quietly, in her pur- 
ple gown, would she follow me about, or sit in this her favor- 
ite spot, looking with almost longing eyes down to the city she 
had never entered. Next day the mood would change, and she 
would meet me with her head in air, and would gather her 
brilliant skirts about her mockingly, saying: ‘Behold your 
proud Lady Cyclamen!’ and even while Bassanio bent low in 
homage, would she forget her dignity to dart after a butterfly 
playfellow. 

“After all, it was the creatures that taught her most. Mar- 
gherita had heard the women sing, but she cared naught for 
their songs. The birds were her masters, and smaller creatures 
gave her their gifts. In his lifetime Bassanio has heard many 
voices, but not one like that of Margherita, for men of the 
world cannot teach what she found in the garden of Grazzi. 
From the birds she learned how to trill, and to send forth 
clear, high tones as pure as theirs; and when she sang she 
lifted her head as does the bird itself. It was the locust that 
showed her how to begin a long note softly, and to come 
crescendo, to the full tone, and decrescendo, to a. mere. breath 
again. Even the buzzing and gentle humming insects gave her 
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their knowledge, and from the gri//e, the crickets that sing in 
the moonlight, she learned rhythm, and patience to try over 
and over without tiring what she already knew. 

‘Often, in the sunny noon, would she mournfully cry, ‘ Pa- ve, 
pa-ve, and old Domenico, the peacock, would strut down the 
terrace spreading his tail, and echoing her call; or, when the 
warm dusk had stolen over the garden, would Margherita make 
the cry of the lonesome owl, and each time was it answered‘ by 
that sad little bird itself, off in a far-away cypress-tree. 

“Margherita had words to all of her songs, but they were 
not such as those the women of the villa sang. No; Mar- 
gherita sang in her own tongue what the creatures sing in 
theirs. She sang of the buds in the lily-fields, the bright sun- 
shine, the soft rain, the dew on the grass-blades, the purple 
mists on the distant hills, the blue sky, and the joy of living; 
and when, as often she did, she came to the garden at break 
of day, even the contadini jogging along on the road outside 
would stop their mules, and pause till .the song was ended; 
though they had to make up the lost time, and push the 
heavily-laden carts faster to the Mercato Vecchio. At the 
evening hour, when they toiled slowly homeward, her voice 
made them forget the steepness of the way. 

“The last summer came. Count Marcello had said Mar- 
gherita had been long enough alone, and must go into the 
world to meet men and women of her station. He had given 
orders that his palazzo in Venice be put in order for their 
reception that winter, and Margherita was now under the care 
of the count’s only sister, who had come to prepare her in the 
ways of noble people. No more did Margherita chase the 
butterflies, or tease old Domenico, the peacock. But she did 
not forget Bassanio, and often came to sit here, on this bench, 
and to talk about the flowers she was soon to leave. 

“*T could not bear it if thou wert not going with us, 
Bassanio mio,’ she would say. ‘It is so bad to leave the 
flowers !’—and she would sing her wonderful song—only now it 
told of the flight of birds, the drooping of blossoms, the wither- 
ing of grass-blades, the sleep of the butterflies, and the sorrow 
one hears at times in the wind. 

“Then came with her useless prattle to Margherita, one day, 
the idle Rinella, the maid of Count Marcello’s sister. I heard 
them talking at the fountain yonder. 
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“Tt has been told me,’ said Rinella, ‘that under the Foun- 
tain of Nymphs one may go down even to the streets of 
Florence. It is a wonderful passage, if one but knew how—’ 

“*Hush thy miserable tongue, foolish one!’ I cried, hur- 
rying quickly toward her, and, bidding her no more. trouble 
Margherita with her evil tales, sent her trembling to her mistress. 

“But the cunning Rinella did not forget the harsh words 
that stung her, and ever cast black looks upon Bassanio. Then 
came her revenge, for, in spite of Bassanio’s watchfulness, she 
learned that secret which only the Counts of Grazzi, Rametti 
the goldsmith, and Bassanio himself, had known—the secret of 
the Stone of the Lily. 

‘“‘How she found the hidden spring that loosens the great 
stone, who can tell? But with a heavy iron bar she was able 
to slide the block away from the opening, and when Bassanio, 
having it in mind to keep away the crafty. Rinella, came to 
sleep on the bench in the moonlight, he saw the dark hole 
below the steps that lead up to the fountain. Ah, now it 
seemed that old Bassanio’s heart did not thump, thump, for a 
time; but when again he felt it, no mallet could pound harder! 
Then Bassanio moved toward the villa, and found his old, iron 
garden-lamp. He must overtake his Margherita ere harm came 
to her in the passage, or she could stray into the city streets. 
And the girl, Rinella, should be taught that no good comes of 
a curious mind and a vengeful soul! 

“Bah! How the dark from the underground crept into 
Bassanio’s brain! How the lizards glistened along the sides of 
the rocks! Then the light fell on something on the pathway— 
a rose-bud half drooping. None but Margherita wore the ten- 
der rose-buds. It was hers! Bassanio must keep it in his hand 
and hurry onward, or the carima would lose her way; and the 
night grew long, and ever longer. Now she would be afraid 
in the endless blackness ! 

“Surely that was a light ahead—yes, two tapers in the dis- 
tance. Now they were gone; no, there. they were again. 
Bassanio stumbled on a sharp stone, and his lamp went out. 
He must creep on his hands and knees. Would he never reach 
the lights? Yes, the rose-bud would help him. He had not 
lost that. It loved her. He would bring her away from all 
the harm ! 

‘“‘Bassanio remembers not how he came to the end, but 
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when he opened his eyes he saw a light on high, and the face 
of the Madonna above. That must be the taper—Margherita’s— 
and that the dear face of Margherita herself! He would go to 
her. Ah, the pain! Why would his foot not obey him? 
Then he saw the faces of Rametti the goldsmith, and his wife, 
Maria; but Maria was weeping, and would not be quieted when 
Bassanio asked for his Margherita. At last Rametti had bid 
her leave the room, and then, with the tears running down his 
own cheeks, he had told all. 

“He had heard a noise in the night, and feared a thief was 
breaking the lock. But no, it was the inner door behind a 
curious grating that opened, and into the room stole two 
maidens. One pushed forward and unfastened the door into 
the via. The other eagerly followed, and they softly shut the 
door after them. Rametti was as one dumb. Then, throwing 
on his garments, he too had gone out into the via near the 
Ponte Vecchio. But now a song, as of a happy bird, filled the 
air. Rametti had never heard the like before; but from a dif- 
ferent direction came a great noise, a mob of rioters’ passed as 
Rametti drew back into the shadow of his doorway. The 
shouts grew louder, and of a sudden—ah, he could hardly tell 
it!—the song ceased with a sharp cry, and a maid from Villa 
Grazzi had grasped him by the arm, screaming into his ear 
that Margherita of Grazzi had been killed by the mob. And 
it was so! He had seen the crowd fly in terror when they 
found that murder had been done, and then a bell pealed—the 
bell in Giotto’s tower. Three times it sounded, and people, 
wakened by-the rioters, shuddered and said, ‘A death!’ Then 
saw Rametti- the black-masked brethren of the Misericordia. 
Slowly they approached, and passed on with their gentle bur- 
den. Margherita was going home to the Villa Grazzi! 

“Rametti heard Maria call, and turned back into his shop 
at the moment when the grated door swung again on the 
hinges, and his friend, Bassanio, the gardener of Grazzi, fell 
senseless to the floor. 

“That is the end of. the story of Margherita. Count Mar- 
cello never spoke from that night, and died some weeks later. 
Bassanio’s fate was worse. His ankle soon grew strong. Death 
came not, and the years pass! Of Rinella, some say that she 
went mad and threw herself into the Arno. Bassanio knows 
not. <Altro/ But so long as he lives shall the candle burn for 
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Margherita in the dark, lonesome passage’ below. Thou shalt 
see!” 

He rose, and beckoned. We stooped before the Stone of 
the Lily, and he pressed the spring. Then together, shoving 
back*the huge weight, we descended a few steps. There in a 
niche was a lighted taper. I peered into the darkness of the 
tunnel. 

“Its history no man knows,” said Bassanio. ‘Only the 
departed Counts of Grazzi can tell how, and why, the secret 
passage was made; but the laborers did their work well. It 
must have taken many years. The other opening no man can 
enter now. The count’s sister paid Rametti much money to 
fill up its mouth, and to take away the grated door and make 
a solid wall. Rametti is dead, and Maria too. Only Bassanio 
knows, and thou, the secret of the Stone of the Lily.” 

We carefully replaced the sculptured door and went back to 
the bench. 

“When I am gone,” said Bassanio, “take thou this”; and 
he brought forth a small metal box of Rametti’s workmanship. 
He removed the cover, and I beheld a withered flower—the 
rose-bud dropped by Margherita! 

My sister laughs at me for purchasing Villa Grazzi. ‘I 
love it,” say I, when she persists in asking a reason. But far 
more would she wonder if she knew how each night I steal 
underneath the Fountain of Nymphs, to place my candle be- 
side that of Bassanio, and then return to that spot in the 
moonlight where a dark form whispers: 

“To-night thou wilt hear of Margherita!” 
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DOCTOR ELGAR’S “DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” _ 


BY AN URSULINE. 


HE recent advent of Dr. Elgar’s oratorio is and 
should be a matter of interest to Catholics for 
very special and obvious reasons. It is in every 
sense a Catholic work. The composer himself 
is a devout Catholic, with a decided tendency 

to mysticism. 

The poem he has set to music ranks as perhaps the most 
distinctly Catholic of any verse in any language, excluding the 
Divine Comedy, with which it has indeed been classed, and by 
no less balanced a judgment than the late Mr. Gladstone’s. It 
is, as every one knows, an epitome of the church’s doctrine and 
liturgy regarding the death-bed scene and judgment of a Catho- 
lic Christian. The music stands at every point in perfect keep- 
ing with its subject. Mr. Elgar, when a child, sat Sunday after 
Sunday in the organ-loft of St. George’s Roman Catholic church, 
Worcester, where his father had been organist for the long 
period of thirty-seven years. Subtly, the spirit of the grand 
old church music and liturgy was instilled into the boy. In 
1885 he succeeded his father as organist of this church, retain- 
ing the post for four or five years, during which time he wrote 
several masses and a number of voluntaries. He said once: ‘‘ The 
poem has been soaking in my mind for at least eight years. 
All that time I have been gradually assimilating the thoughts 
of the author into my musical promptings”; with what success 
let Herr Max Hehemann, of Essen, a great musical critic and 
an admirer of Mr. Elgar, decide: 

“‘The strange world-removed tone of the poem is marvel- 
lously reproduced. The yearning of the dying for the beyond 
has rarely been clothed in tones more devotional or moving, and 
rarely has the dread sublimity of Death’s majesty been depicted 
with greater boldness or more majestic awesomeness.” 

Mr. Elgar's achievement has brought to the notice of the 
general public, and rendered suddenly popular, Cardinal New- 
man’s poem, so long dear to the hearts of a happy few. The 
leader of one of our festival choruses, who is at present training 
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for an. early production of *the new oratorio, states that he has 
never had such a revelation of the Catholic view of things, es- 
pecially pertaining to death and the life beyond, as has come 
upon him through this work. His is probably one out of hun- 
dreds of similar experiences. It will be an awakening to many 
minds. 

The poem has been highly appreciated these thirty-odd 
years, but yet many have not come into touch with it, not- 
withstanding that such a critic as Mr. Richard Holt Hutton 
some years ago pronounced it one of the most unique and ori- 
ginal poems of the nineteenth century, and Dr. Jaeger assures 
us that he knows half a dozen composers of some eminence 
who have at one time or another intended to set it to music. 

Cardinal Newman is said to have composed the Dream of 
Gerontius “in great grief after the death of a dear friend.” It 
was written at the age of sixty-five, and made its first appear- 
ance in a 32mo booklet, anonymous excepting for the initials 
J. H. N. signed at the foot of the Latin dedication to “ Fratri 
Desideratissimo Joanni Joseph Gordon.” 

To Mr. Hutton it is the core of Newman’s faith, and he 
cannot sufficiently praise it. ‘‘ Especially,” he writes, “does it 
impress upon us one of the great secrets of his influence, for 
Newman has been a sign to this generation that unless there is 
a great deal of the loneliness of death in life, there can hardly 
be much of the higher equanimity of life in death.” 

The poem is a psychological drama in seven parts, unevenly 
divided as to matter, but balancing its lack of symmetry in 
length by a pregnant content in the shorter parts. Each sec- 
tion, with the exception of the third, contains a distinct dramatic 
effect, strongly marked, stamping the scene as individual, and 
carrying a profound appeal of’its own. In section first there is, 
behind the struggling of the soul of Gerontius, with its fears 
and terrors, the solemn and beautiful chanting of the prayers of 
the church. It has the effect of the low, calm voice of a mo- 
ther sustaining the anguish of her child, and yet it expresses 
the sublimity of the might of faith, upholding the weakness of 
human frailty and ignorance. Even when simply read aloud the 
dramatic beauty of this scene is very striking, and goes to prove 
how Newman realized that the dramatic art itself is based upon 
the very core of life. The climax is reached in those sublime 
words of the priest which Catholics hear again and again at the 
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bedsides of their dying friends,. words ,the most: ‘comforting, 
the most awful: 


“ Profiscere, anima Christiana, de hoc mundo! 
Go from this world! Go, in the Name of God 
The omnipotent Father, who created thee! 
Go, in the Name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Son of the Living God, who bled for thee! 
Go, in the Name of the Holy Spirit, who 
Hath been poured out on thee! Go, in the name 
Of Angels and Archangels. 
. Go on thy course; 
And may thy place to-day be found in peace, 
And may thy dwelling be the Holy Mount 
Of Sion :—through the Name of Christ, our Lord.” 


This is the cry of final triumph from the Church Militant. 

In part second we have the soul drifting in abysmal space, 
bewildered with its own identity and the realization of change. 
The song of an unseen angel comes floating by, “a_heart- 
subduing melody,” announcing the glad tidings of his mission 


accomplished : 

“My work is done, 

My task is o’er, 
And so I come 
Taking it home; 

For the crown is won, 
Alleluia, 
For evermore. 


So ecstatic is the song that Gerontius realizes 


« . , . had I part with earth 
I never could have drunk those accents in, 
And not have worshipped as a god the voice 
That was so musical.” 


This scene in its rare ethereal quality is a fitting relief for 
the grave, solemn subject of the death- bed. 

In part third Gerontius addresses the angel. There is no 
need of an exterior element to enhance the importance of the 
scene. The unique interest attending upon the personalities of 
an angel and a disembodied spirit is too vital to allow of dis- 
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traction. We hang breathless upon the questions of Gerontius 
and the revelations of the heavenly being, from -that .profoundly 
sweet reassurance, 


“You cannot now cherish a wish which ought not to be wished,” 


. through their discussion of the principle of time, the serenity 
of the soul’s strange new poise, and the impending judgment. 
Our imagination is too busy taking in the wonders of this 
situation, our sympathies too alert in the new light upon this 
subject, so mysterious, yet so familiar to every thinking being. 

But in part four the speculative yields once more to sense- 
effects. The cries and dismal jargon of demons are heard, not 
with the result of terrifying the soul, but with a preternatural 
urgency of that evil note which must enter into every drama, 
if it be human. Newman himself has said, ‘‘ You cannot have 
a sinless literature of sinful humanity.” The fiendish laughter 
affrights not the soul, remote and high, nor does it interrupt 
the sweet accents of the angel, who goes on to explain what 
takes the place of the senses in the soul-world: 


“It is the restless panting of their being, 
Like beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars, 
In a deep hideous purring have their life, 
And in incessant pacing to and fro.” 


The hideousness of the demon scene is set off dramatically 
by the most exquisite flight of poetical imagination, the choirs 
of angelicals, the beauty of which Gerontius depicts thus: 


“The sound is like the rushing of the wind, 
The summer wind among the lofty pines; 
Now here, now distant, wild and beautiful.” 


Cardinal Newman conceives the heavenly structure as con- 
stituted of angelic beings, the doors, the lintels, frieze and cor- 
nices, the stairs of the justice-seat, all giving out the most 
ravishing and mysterious harmonies, as the Soul ane its guid- 
ing spirit pass up to the judgment hall. 

The sixth scene is the momentous judgment. In it we have 
a focussing of all the influences that- characterized preceding 
stages. 

The echoes from earth of the prayers for the dying, the 
Subvenite of the priest, make us realize once more that it is a 


. 
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human. drama, and bring us back to the human point of view 
of uncertainty and dread and fear, with a glimpse behind the cur- 
tain of faith as a grasping of the substance of things’ unseen. 

The pleading of the great Angel of the Agony brings home 
to us the fact that the doom of each human soul is at every 
repetition the re-enacting of Calvary’s drama, the re-weighing . 
and gauging of the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ. Could a 
finer effect be conceived in poetry than the utter silence and 
hidden majesty of that tribunal, the echoes of human woe and 
supplication, and the simple sublimity of that pleading voice of 
the Angel of the Agony? 


“Jesu! by that shuddering dread which fell on Thee: 
Jesu! by that cold dismay that sickened Thee: 
Jesu! by that sense of guilt which stifled Thee: 
Jesu! by that sanctity that reigned in Thee: 
Jesu! spare these souls which are so dear to Thee!” 


In the last scene, which is brief, the dramatic effect is 
scored by the chanting of the Souls in Purgatory, as the angel 
leads his charge to the gates and bids him a tender adieu. 

Thus, from the moment we comprehend the opening situa- 
tion of the drama to the closing line, the movement is absorb- 
ing, the artistic effects powerful. It has all the verve of an 
action of mortal life with the infinite imaginative scope and 
suggestiveness of the spiritual, together with the clinching force 
of a subject-matter which, if any ever did, participates in 
“the eternal, the infinite, and the one.” It is a drama. pro- 
jected with immortality for its stage, man for its actor, eternity 
and space for its unities, and the balance of heaven or hell for 
its catastrophe. What more stupendous in conception? 

There is an understanding that the author himself believed 
it to be adapted to musical treatment and that he broached the 
subject to no less a musician than Dr. Dvorak, who thought it 
was not sufficiently dramatic for his genius. Mr..Elgar has 
unlocked the treasure. It is the opinion of Theodore Thomas — 
that this is the most important oratorio of recent times, not 
excepting Brahms’ Requiem. ‘I would like to add,” he 
recently said to a New York reporter, “that I do not place 
Elgar on the same plane with Brahms in the art world. Elgar 
has still to make his record. Nevertheless, Gerontius is a lofty 
work, and from a technical point of view, more masterly than 
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Brahms ever dreamed of. It is by far the most: important and 
satisfying modern work written for voices and orchestra.” Such 
an estimate from such a source carries a value stamped upon 
its face. Any'one who is interested in a thematic study of 
the work will find absorbing material in Dr. Jaeger’s careful 
Analysis, published by Novello, New York and London. 

The score is perhaps the fullest and most complicated in 
modern music, being written for a very large orchestra, twenty 
varieties of instruments not counting the strings, which are 
occasionally divided into fifteen or eighteen parts. It is a mag- 
nificent example of the inductive method in musical composi- 
tion, for Mr. Elgar wrote, not from a profound study of the 
canons of orchestration but from forty years’ experience in the 
practical handling of the instruments themselves, which taught 
him every subtlety of timbre and enabled him to conceive his 
harmonies imaginatively in their various individual tone-color- 
ings. He played a number of different instruments himself, 
and directed small orchestras, coaching and training young 
players in a way that could not fail to bring him minute 
knowledge of the technique and musical powers of wood-wind, 
strings and horns. As a writer in the musical Zzmes remarks: 
“There is a great deal more in the cultivation of this tone- 
color in music than most people realize; for,” he goes on to 
say, “‘when Elgar conceives a certain phrase, he instinctively 
feels the double association of the melody and the instrument 
that is to play it, the colorable conception of the theme and 
its absolute fitness for a particular instrument.” 

It is on this very point that the marvellous beauty of his 
composition is based. He is a poet-musician and he speaks in 
nuances. A very fine instance of this is shown in the Prelude, 
which foreshadows the poem in miniature. At the point where 
the transition is made from Gerontius’ earthly existence to his 
dissolution, and the beginning of his spirit-life, there is a great 
hush throughout the orchestra, followed by a thrilling of arpeg- 
gios on the harp, then a short moan repeated three times by 
the first violins, after which comes a chord for muted’ horns, 
clarinet, and English horns, sounding above a drum-roll; then 
a vibrato stroke on a gong. Gerontius is dead. Could any- 
thing be more exquisitely imagined? Again the poetical in 
music reveals itself at the opening of the Chorus of An- 
gelicals, when the harps, violins and flutes, fin thirty-second 
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notes give a peculiar fluttering effect as of countless angels’ 
wings, whereupon the Song of Praise to the Holiest in the 
Heights is announced by certain voices, and the chorus*join in 
suddenly with the one mighty word “ Praise!” uttered in 
crescendo and sudden decrescendo; “‘as if,” suggests Dr. Jaeger, 
“the gates of heaven had opened and swung to again” upon 
a burst of ravishing melody. The more one studies the score 
of this really magnificent work, the more consummate does its 
artistry appear, and the poor musician upon whom “the lights 
o’ London town” refused to shine is become a living figure in 
the broader world of thought which sooner or later concedes 
its laurels, and that discriminatingly. 

The “ Leit motif,” as will be seen in the analysis, is a very 
pronounced characteristic of his work, and is in every case of 
strong originality and direct suggestiveness. The theme that 
enters the orchestra whenever the thought of death itself occurs 
directly in the libretto is singularly beautiful. Some one, in 
order to test its intellectual quality, played it over four or five 
times for a young girl of some musical appreciation, with the 
injunction that she was to decide which of the following con- 
cepts it seemed associated with: fear, joy, death, love, 
solemnity, surprise, prayer or hope. The verdict was ‘death, 
unmistakable.” 

The opening lines of Gerontius’ part are full of pathos. 
There is the tremulousness peculiar to that point where con- 
fidence and fear diverge; there are the helplessness of the 
human and the tenderness of an appeal to those two names of 
early experience, “ Jesu! Maria!” ‘‘ Jesus! Mary!” lisped, in 
the first great straits of life, at the mother’s knee. 

When the priest says ‘‘Go forth, Christian soul,” the music 
resolves itself into one masterful cry in C major, heralded by 
the orchestras and uttered by the voices FFF in unison. It is 
the pzan of Faith, the redeemed human race yielding back to 
God in triumph its fruit, “sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust.” 

Each motif is lovely, and true in thought and emotion. 
The demon-chorus is stupendous, unparalleled amongst modern 
composers, defying anytHing but a profound dissertation to give 
an adequate idea of it. 

The cry of the Angel of the Agony, so affecting in the 
poem itself, is reinforced in the music by a strain that is deeply 
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appealing. And the guardian angel’s final song is indescribably 
joyous and pathetic all in one, as he consigns the fainting soul 
to Purgatory’s chastening fires. 

Those eight years in which the poem had been steeping 
itself in a. musician’s-genius proved to be fertile»years. It 
seems a copy was given to Dr. Elgar in 1889 as a wedding 
present, by Father Knight of Worcester, at the time when Dr. 
Elgar was organist in that church. Father Knight had intro- 
duced into its pages the markings inserted by the famous 
General Gordon in his copy, and the young composer took 
great interest in the portions of the poem that had attracted the 
great hero. 

It is amusing to hear that these same underscorings of 
General Gordon were the cause of quite a flurry a few years 
ago amongst some pious Protestants in this country, one of 
whom took the trouble to write to General Gordon’s sister, 
Mrs. Moffitt of Southampton, to make sure that he had never 
approved of the poem as a whole and had marked nothing 
contrary to his Protestant beliefs. The results of the investiga- 
tion were published as a vindication of the great general. 
Bless the good soul! As if those very lines, purgatory not- 
withstanding, would not have appealed to any man who set 
himself bravely to face the consummate issue of life! There 
seems to be, in a small measure, some similar anxiety now [est 
Mr. Elgar should prove to be too thoroughly in harmony with 
the Catholic spirit of the work. 

The musical critic of the New York 7ribune states that in 
the setting there are more than four hundred lines of the poem 
omitted for abridgment, ‘‘ and also,” he adds, ‘zt would seem at 
times in order to get rid of passages which, however acceptable 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, would scarcely meet the approval 
of the laity, and certainly not that of any element of Protest- 
antdom.” Our critic recognizes the necessity of curtailing the 
fifth hymn of the angelicals, ‘‘ but,” explains he, with astute and 
meaning gravity, “it was not this need alone which led him 
to eliminate the fourth section, which contains a stanza like 
this : 

“* As though a thing who for his help 
Must needs possess a wife 
Could cope with those proud rebel hosts 
Who had angelic life ?’.” 
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Fortunately Mr. Elgar was less short-sighted than his de- 
fender, so was able to discover the not very obscure sense of 
the fourth chorus. Could it be possible that our hurried news- 
paper man saw in it a plea for celibacy? It.is evident that 
the musician recognized its true significance: a chorus of angels 
quoting the sneers of demons against man, who, as a being of 
flesh, earthly, stood, in a sense, inferior to themselves, who 
were all spirit. To those who are not quite so pressed for 
time it is easy to see that Mr. Elgar deliberately set aside this 
chorus because its substance and point, namely, the triumph of 
humanity over the demons through the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, is more succinctly contained in the next one: 


*“O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strife afresh against the foe, 

Should strive and should prevail.” 


There is another misconception in some minds which this 
time regards the poem itself, namely, the inference drawn 
without warrant from the title, that it is all a dream. There is 
no hint in the biography of Cardinal Newman to explain the 
title, but to almost all Catholic interpreters it is simply an 
assumption to cover the poetical liberties that are taken with 
the subject. The Protestant reviewers, from Mr. Hutton down, 
seem imbued with the idea that the title is literal, whereas any 
Catholic would see at a reading that it is all the embodiment 
of what he has been taught from his cradle up. When Geron- 
tius “‘fain would sleep,” it is the ordinary lethargy of illness, 
and his dissolution comes in a lapse of consciousness. To a 
Catholic there is no dream about it. The substance of the 
poem is to him the actuality of death, solemn, awful, but con- 
soling. And the rites for the dying he has read from his Vade 
Mecum, and heard time and again at the bedside of his dear 
ones. Gerontius is not “a medieval personage,” not a saint, 
not necessarily a priest; he is a dying Catholic such as he 
was in the fifth century, the tenth, or is in the twentieth. 
And Mr. Elgar has comprehended him luminously. 
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BY ANNA SEATON SCHMIDT. 


@eILL you go with me to visit my sick people, 

f mademoiselle? See, I have my pockets filled 

with good things.” Pretty Sister Catherine 

laughed merrily at our exclamations of surprise 

ju fm over the number of her treasures. Surely there 

never were such capacious. pockets as those of the Sisters at 

Penmarc’h! As we walked through the fields the children 

stopped their work and ran to beg something from their con- 
tents. 

“But we are going to visit the sick. You would not take 
from them? Here’s a pear for you, Marie Jeanne, and an apple 
for Marie Louise. How is the baby this morning, Marie Kenig ? 
Oh! you have him with you. Look, mademoiselle, that is our 
little Jean Marie asleep on the ground.” 

“Will he not catch cold?” we anxiously inquired. 

“Dear no; all the babies sleep on the warm, soft earth while 
their mothers work in the fields.” 

It was a beautiful summer morning. Far out at sea the 
blue waves danced in the sunshine, chasing each other to the 
shore, where they dashed their white spray high against the 
rocks. On our right were green fields filled with peasants in 
gay Breton costumes. ‘‘Do the women and children always 
work in the fields, or only during the harvesting ?” 

“But the ground must first be ploughed and the seed sown, 
mademoiselle! ” 

“Yes, but in our country the men do that.” 

“And at what do the women work ?” 

“Oh, they stay at home and cook for the men!” . 

“But that is very hard, mademoiselle. It is so much nicer 
to be out of doors. When I was a girl I loved to work in the 
fields, and now the donne Mére permits me to take charge of 
our garden. We raise many potatoes.” 


“Do you never grow tired of eating them?” 
VOL, LXXVIIL—23 
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“Then what should we eat, mademoiselle? We are too 
poor to buy meat or fish. With bread and milk and potatoes 
one can live quite well.” 

While Sister Catherine ministered to her sick in Kerity, we 
walked out on the pier to watch the fishing boats come in. 
Many had landed that morning. The catch had been a large 
one, and the happy fishermen were lounging about watching the 
new arrivals, each with a baby in his arms. The little white- 
capped heads rested lovingly against the weather-beaten cheeks of 
these rough, uncouth men, whose first thought on landing had 
been of home and children. They saw that we were admiring 
their babies and that we had akodac. Being Bretons, they were 
too reserved to ask us to take their photographs, but it was 
plain that each fisherman thought his child a splendid subject! 
We could not resist a few snap shots, and as they turned out 
well we decided to present the photographs to the proud fathers. 
Not knowing the sailors’ names, Sister Catherine offered to go 
over with us and find the owners. What excitement in Kerity! 
Every man, woman, and child in the village crowded about us. 
Each photograph had to be held aloft for inspection. Shouts 
‘of joy greeted the recognition of the babies. 

The Bretons bear little resemblance to the Parisians except 
in this national characteristic of adoration for their children. A 
man must be very drunk indeed to abuse his child, as was un- 
fortunately too often the case with the father of Marie Chiffon,* 
a little girl in whom we became deeply interested. The first 
time that we saw her she was standing motionless in the hot, 
dusty road. In one hand she held her wooden shoes, the other 
was folded across her breast. Her head, in its large Breton 
bonnet, was reverently bowed, while she murmured strange 
words in her queer Gaelic tongue. 

“She is begging,” said Margaret. ‘They never ask for 
anything in Brittany; they just stand still and pray aloud for 
their benefactors until some one gives them food or money.” 

As we approached td put some pennies in the child’s hand, 
she raised her head and met our eyes with the furtive, startled 
gaze of a wild beast. It was terrible to see such a look on a 
human face—above all, that of a little child. She could not 
understand one word of French, and we were unable to find 
out to whom she belonged until our return to the convent. 


*A nickname given her on account of. her ragged clothes. 
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“It must have been-Marie Clé,” said Sister Othilde. ‘‘ Her 
mother died when she was a baby, leaving a boy but little 
older than Marie. The poor husband was wild with grief. To 
forget his ‘sorrow he began to drink and has gone from bad to 
worse. Now, when not at sea, he is drunk, and often beats 
the poor children cruelly. Marie is but six, yet he makes her 
beg on the public road with her brother. If they return at 
night empty-handed, they know what is in store for them. 
Sometimes they wander off for weeks at a time, sleeping in 
the fields rather than face their angry father. My heart aches 
whenever I think of them”; and little Sister Othilde’s blue 
eyes filled with tears. 

A few days later we came upon the same queer-looking 
child. She was trudging along, the tears streaming down her 
brown cheeks and trickling off the end of her freckled little 
nose. At the sound of our voices she threw herself on the 
ground, sobbing violently. : 

“I cannot stand this,” exclaimed the artist. ‘Something 
must be done for the child”; and gathering her up in her 
strong young arms, she. started for the convent. Startled by 
such abrupt proceedings, Marie lay quite still, crying softly 
until we reached the door; then, terrified probably by the 
thought that she was again to be beaten, she leaped from the 
artist’s arms and darted towards the gate, where Sister Cather- 
ine caught her. She fought like a wild animal for her free- 
dom, and it was some time before the good sister could soothe 
her sufficiently to make her understand that we were her 
friends. 

“She says that she has had nothing to eat since yester- 
day morning, and that her father beat her most terribly last 
night because she had no money. Her brother ran away; 
she has been searching for him all morning.” 

While the sister gave her food, we went to talk over the 
situation with the Mother Superior. “We will gladly do all 
that we can, mes chéres demoiselles, but we are very poor; any 
day the govefnment may deprive us of our small income. We 
dare not increase our expenses. If the child will come .to 
school we will look after her and give her. something to eat. 
She has an aunt in the next village with whom she can stay.” 
So it was arranged; Marie was to come to school, her aunt 
agreeing to receive her into her home. 
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Sister Catherine knew a kind-hearted woman who kept a 
little store in Kerity. She was sure of getting enough material 
from her to make Marie a Sunday dress. We took up a col- 
lection, and started the good sister off to beg what she could 
and buy what she must for a new outfit. This was followed 
by a merry sewing bee. 

Perhaps my readers think that we made the new clothes 
after the simplest possible patterns. Not at all. Matie Chiffon 
must be dressed in the costume of the village from whence 
she came. So sacred are the traditions of Brittany that even 
the dear sisters were horrified at our suggestion to dispense 
with the bustle and long, heavy underskirts to which the poor 
child was condemned! But even the elaborate clothes of a 
Breton peasant must yield to the nimble fingers of a dozen 
seamstresses, and by Sunday Marie was no longer Marie 
Chiffon but Marie pe fichet/* Alas! Monday came, but no 
little girl. On Thursday we were driving in a distant village 
and found Marie begging with her brother, the new clothes in 
a Sad plight, owing to the fact of her having slept in the open 
fields.. The boy ran away as we approached, and Marie gladly 
climbed into our wagon. When questioned as to her long ab- 
sence, she said that Jean had persuaded her to run away with 
him. The next week Marie again failed to appear, and we 
realized that it was impossible to rescue her from a life of 
vagabondage unless she remained as a fenstonnaire with the 
sisters. 

“If some one would pay even two dollars a month we 
could keep her,” said the good mother. 

We promised that the “some one” should be found, and 
Marie was installed as a boarder at two dollars a month! The 
only drawback was poor Jean. He refused to be ‘comforted 
for the loss of his small playfellow, and for days hung about 
the place trying to coax her away. It seemed cruel to sepa- 
rate them, but such a life has only one ending for a girl in 
France, and the boy was so wedded to his roving existence 
that nothing could tempt him to renounce it. School he re- 
garded as a place of bondage and work as slavery. Sorrow- 
fully we resigned poor little Jean to his fate, and tried to 
console ourselves with the marvellous transformation wrought in 
Marie. Day by day the hunted, animal look disappeared; she 


* Pe fichet (Breton), to be dressed in fine clothes. 


’ 
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grew round and rosy, her childish face fairly beamed with 
happiness. Her devotion and gratitude to the dear sisters was 
really pathetic. 

A recent letter from Penmarc’h says: “ Marie fe fichet prays 
for you daily. She has learned to read and speaks French 
fluently. She will soon write you a little letter to tell you 
herself how fast she can knit, and how many pairs of stockings 
she has made. She is our most loving and industrious pupil.” 

Dear sisters! how many of God’s little ones have they 
not rescued from a life of degradation. They are the guardian 
angels of Penmarc’h and its surrounding villages. Not only do 
these nine women teach several hundred girls in the public 
school, nurse the sick and feed the poor; they are their physi- 
cians and dentists! How we used to laugh at pretty little 
Sister Othilde when trying to persuade a stalwart peasant to 
permit her to pull his aching tooth! 

The government allowed the sisters a smal] yearly income 
for these services. In addition they had a private kindergarten 
for children too young to attend the public schools. Day pupils 
paid twenty cents a month, and fensionnaires one dollar! The 
latter often arrived in the arms of their mothers, their fathers 
catrying bags of potatoes and huge loaves of bread. These 
were carefully placed on a high shelf in the kitchen, which was 
divided by notches. Each division was marked with a pupil’s 
name. In this way the sister who prepared the bread and 
potato soup knew when each child’s provisions were exhausted. 
The parents then brought a new supply. 

Every afternoon the babies in the kindergarten had to take 
a nap. To lie down in their elaborate costumes is out of the 
question, to undress and dress them requires a serious expendi- 
ture of time and patience. One of the sisters would take fifteen 
or twenty to a shady part of the garden, place them in a row 
on a low bench, lay their little heads on one slightly higher 
and say, “Go to sleep, like good children.” In two minutes 
every small child would be in the land of Nod! Never have I 
seen such angelic infants: they needed no discipline except 
that of love, and disobedience was unknown. Otherwise it 
would have been impossible for the sisters to take charge of a 
hundred small children in addition to all their other duties. In 
spite of their hard work they were the happiest, gayest little 
sisters in the world. 
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Daughters of Wisdom (Filles de la Sagesse), they had learned 
the secret of contentment, and the summer that we spent with 
them in the old convent of Penmarc’h will long remain a bright 
spot in our memories. Very poor, they lived with the utmost 
simplicity, eating the cvarsest peasant food. They had never 
taken boarders, and when we arrived, begging for shelter, they 
were frightened at the thought of providing for people from “la 
grande monde.” 

““We cannot live with the peasants, dear mother; you your- 
self say that it would be impossible; and stay in Penmarc’h we 
must—our future success depends on the pictures we mean to 
paint in this wonderful place. If you turn us off, what are we 
to do?” 

When they finally yielded we each insisted on paying three 
francs (sixty cents) a day for our board. This they regarded 
as exorbitant. . At meal-time the little mother would flutter 
around, anxiously inquiring if Sister Polixene had provided 
liberally for our table. ‘You know that they pay us a large 
sum}; you must give them the best that our village provides and 
send by the courrier to Pont l’Abbaye for anything they desire.” 

On our féte* days the garden was stripped of flowers, and 
Sister Polixene never failed to make a large cake in our honor. 
Now, cake-making was not her strong point, and how to dispose 
of it was an ever-recurring problem. Of course we could gener- 
ously send half of it to the dear sisters, whose digestions rivalled 
the far-famed ostrich, and to whom any change from potato — 
soup was a great treat. But the other half! Under the watch- 
ful eye of Sister Polixene it was most difficult to secrete even 
a small piece in our napkins. Then we must carry it miles to 
give it to some child whom the good sisters would not be 
likely to meet. 

When /a bonne Meére's féte arrived we planned a grand cele- 
bration. Poems were to be read, flowers presented, and each 
sister was to contribute some small gift. We dressed in our 
best clothes to do her honor. What excitement they caused! 
The whole community was in a flutter! ‘Come and see, dear 
mother!” ‘Yes, it zs silk, real si/k, not half cotton!” ‘ And 
lace—a whole waist made only of lace and ribbon!” Though 
they were well educated, all had been peasants before joining 
the sisterhood and their ideas of fashion were extremely limited. 

* In France the saint's day for whom you are named is kept instead of your birthday. 


. 
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“This afternoon we give the little ones their prizes. Mon- 
sieur le Curé and all the parents are to be present. Will you 
not go over?” The kindergarten was in a new building across 
the fields. Foreseeing troublous times in France, the sisters 
wisely erected this house as a place of refuge. Not being in 
their name, the property cannot be confiscated by the state. 

We found the children seated on an impromptu stage that 
rose tier upon tier to the ceiling. The babies sat on the lower 
benches fast asleep, their little heads resting calmly on the 
shoulders of their sleeping companions. They had to be wakened 
to receive their prizes from Monsieur le Curé. Then each child 
must be crowned by his father or mother. Such a lifting of 
fat babies over our heads, to be passed along by willing hands 
and crowned and embraced by their parents! Nonic, aged four, 
was the hero of the occasion. From the six velvet streamers 
on his round, felt hat to the buttons and yellow embroidery on 
his black vest he was a comical replica of his six-foot father. 
This was his first appearance in the clothes of a “grown up,” 
and his mind was so occupied with his own importance that he for- 
got his lines in the pretty little play which followed. The honors 
were carried off by two small girls whose powers of impersona- 
tion were truly remarkable. Many of the children displayed 
surprising intelligence, and their ability to memorize was phe- 
nomenal. During vacation a number of the smaller children re- 
mained with the sisters. 

It was a busy time with the peasants, and mothers were glad 
to have their little ones cared for while they worked in the fields. 
“They are to have the threshing at Anna Marie’s to-morrow; 
would mademoiselle wish to look on?” A threshing machine 
was a recent innovation in Penmarc’h; the poorer farmers still 
used their old-fashioned flails, and we were delighted at the 
opportunity of watching this picturesque process. When we 
arrived the yard was filled with neighboring peasants. The 
women and girls were armed with long sticks; with these they 
beat or flayed the wheat. Others caught it as it fell from the 
flails, tossing it from one to another, shaking out the grain— 
then into golden piles which the men gathered on long poles 
and carried on their backs to stack high against the blue sky. 
It was a wonderful picture, full of color and movement and 
life—the dear, patient peasants, so hot, so tired, so smiling! 

All day long they worked. The moon came up; still they 
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labored on, ghostlike in its silver light: the girls tossing the 
yellow straw; the men, long, phantom figures, carrying it higher 
and higher toward the moonlit sky. 

When the harvesting was over the sisters had their grand 
lessive, or quarterly wash. As they take charge of the church 
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linen, they are obliged to wait until the peasants can assist 
them. The clothes were carried to a- distant stream. Bare- 
footed, the sisters stood in the water, or knelt’ on the surround- 
ing rocks. Dipping the linen in the water, they pounded it with 
flat wooden. paddles against the stones. A fire was. kindled to 
make the boiling lye which dripped over the clothes during the 
night. For three days they were up and away before dawn, 
happy to be out in the fields, laughing and joking as* though 
they were on a picnic instead of condemned to hard labor! I 
doubt if they would care for our most approved labor-saving 
laundry machines if they kept them indoors. When the snowy 
piles were returned to the convent we all assistéd in folding 
them down for the ironing, which occupied the remainder of 
the week. The sheets and towels were: mangled.-,For the 
starched clothes they had immense. irons, each: containing a 
small fire made of charcoal. From. time to time the ‘sparks 
flew out. and burned round holes: in» the linen, but the sisters 
only laughed. 

“We burned a new altar cloth last year. Le bon Dieu knew 
we did our best; He did not blame us. When we press the 
banner we will put a cloth over it, to prevent accidents.” 
“The banner” was their pride and delight. Some~rich lady 
had sent them the materials and they had spent all their leisure 
time embroidering it in white and gold. It was to:be carried 
for the first time in the procession of August fifteenth. 

All over France beautiful processions take place on the 
Assumption, for on that day Louis XIII. solemnly placed /a 
belle France under the special care of the Blessed Virgin, choos- 
ing her as the patroness of his beloved country. No village is 
too small to do her honor, and our peasants were planning a 
wonderful procession from. Penmarc’h to Nétre Dame de la 
joie. The joyousness of our preparations were dimmed by the 
sad news of the departure from France of hundreds of religious. 
Our sisters did not know whether they were to go or ‘stay. 
The limit of time prescribed by the government was drawing 
near. Many and anxious were our discussions in the dark old 
refectory as to where they should go in case fheir order was 
dispersed. 

On the eve of the Assumption word came from the mother- 
house that the government considered them of “ general utility ” ; 
which meant that they would be permitted to remain for a time. 
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Their relief and joy were pitiful to witness. The thought of leav- 
ing their native land is fraught with actual terror to the French, 
who regard all other countries meérely as places of exile. It 
was indeed a procession of thanksgiving that crossed the gray 
dunes on the feast of Our Lady. 

“Now that we are to remain in our dear country, made- 
moiselle, we must begin to think of the winter. In cold 
weather it is necessary to eat a little meat. We therefore kill 
a pig each fall, and that lasts until spring. To-morrow is the 
fair at Pont l’Abbaye. Marie Louise will go with Denis and 
buy the pig.” Before dawn they were off. 

Returning from our afternoon walk we met the sisters’ 
wagon. Marie Louise, our one small maid, was seated in tri- 
umph between two men—the erstwhile owners of Monsieur le 
Cochon, who occupied the back of the cart As the heavy 
doors of the portcullis swung open we saw /a bonne Mere, with 
the sisters and children, awaiting them. 

What a fine creature! See how white and fat. How much 
did you pay for him, Marie Louise? Amid such exclamations 
our smiling little maid descended from her seat of honor. The 
pig was led to the barnyard with laughter and rejoicing, while the 
good mother conducted the men into the dining-room and treated 
them to a petit verre de vin. One of the children was despatched 
to inform the butcher of the arrival of his majesty; another for 
the father of Anna Marie to bring his stone and sharpen the 
knife. Poor pig! At this juncture we departed for the kin- 
dergarten, where we remained until the tragedy was over. 

Thursday was the school holiday. What happy walks we 
had across the dunes, and what wonderful folk-tales the sisters 
recounted while. the children rested by the sea! 

“When it storms and the waves dash over the rocky cliffs 
near St. Guénolé the peasants say that they hear the moaning 
of the souls of those wrecked there during the Middle Ages. 
Then, as now, terrible gales swept over this peninsula. Wicked 
men fastened burning torches between the horns of their cattle 
and turned them adrift in the blackness of the night. Far out 
at sea the storm-tossed sailors hailed them as. harbor lights 
and joyfully sought their friendly shelter. Alas! no living thing 
may land upon those rocks. When the fury of the gale was 
past the wreckers gathered in their spoils—the dead could tell 
no tales, but their spirits still haunt their watery grave. The 
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Council of Nantes excommunicated all who encouraged this 
horrible traffic. Unfortunately the barons who owned the land 
secretly favored the brutal brigands, who became at last so 
vicious that the devil came to dwell among them. He chose — 
as his home an immense rock, ever since called /a Moine (the 
monk), as he was often seen there in the guise of a monk. 
Many were the ships he lured there, until at last a beautiful 
young girl was shipwrecked and cast upon the rock. The 
devil chuckled to himself—he danced with glee: ‘See the lovely 
creature now in my power!’ But the girl prayed to God for 
deliverance, and as the devil approached her the rock split in 
twain, leaving a yawning chasm between them. When he tried 
to cross over he fell in the water and the waves carried him so 
far away that he could never return !” 

Once before his Satanic Majesty had come to live in Penmarc’h, 
but St. Madeleine (Mary Magdalen), who was preaching in 
Brittany, had filled her apron with stones and chased him away. 
In confirmation of this tradition the peasants naively point to the 
stones which she threw after him—immense rocks that only. by 
miraculous aid could have been placed by a woman where they 
stand guarding Penmarc’h. They are the menhirs of the Druids ; 
further on huge dolmens mark this as their place of worship. 
These mysterious monuments accord well with the bleak scenery 
of the rugged coast. Some of the menhirs have been hewn into 
rough crosses by the pious peasants. 

The symbols of that early religion thus become the emblems 
of Christ’s dominion on earth. Nowhere does his spirit reign 
more completely than in our dear old convent. 

Yet the French government has decided to close its doors. 
Even as I write, a letter is handed me from-the dear little 
mother—only a few heart-broken words: ‘Our convent is 
taken from us. We are moving to the kindergarten. The 
government forbids us to teach or harbor children over six 
years of age. Marie Clé must be given to her drunken father 
unless money can be raised to pay her board in some family ; 
and our little Jeannie, whom we have had since she was a 
month old, she too must go!” 

This has been a terrible year for the poor Bretons. They 
have been powerless to avert the decrees against their beloved 
sisters. Tempests have destroyed the nets and boats of the 
fishermen; the sardine factories have closed, throwing hundreds 
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of young men and women out of employment. During the 
winter many could not afford to buy bread, and, too proud to 
ask for aid, they lived on potatoes; now that the potatoes are 
exhausted thousands are starving. 

Collections are taken up for them over all Europe and the 
German Emperor has given several thousand francs. 

I quote from a recent letter of Sister Othilde: ‘“ The 
generous readers of the Echo de Paris have had pity on our 
poor Bretons and have sent five thousand francs, which I have 
distributed in bread and potatoes. We now hope that none of 
our people will die of starvation. Twenty francs [four dollars] 
nourishes a family one month. Hundreds of good people have 
contributed this sum, but alas! there are so many families. I 
therefore asked permission to divide the twenty francs among 
several, giving ten and fifteen francs to a family according to 
the number of children. This has obliged me to visit over five 
hundred homes in Kerity, St. Pierre, and St. Guénolé, walking 
miles and miles, in storm or sunshine, to ascertain the names 
and condition of all to whom charity was dispensed, in order 
to send the list to Paris. You can imagine the work, chére 
‘demoiselle, and when I tell you that I had to buy the bread 
and potatoes and oversee their distribution, you will not won- 
der that the overwork brought on a fever. Happily, while I 
lay ill I could think of the peasants eating their bread. 

“And now I have good news to tell you; at last a few 
fish have been caught, in spite of the raging tempests. The 
brave fishermen go out in the midst of most terrible storms. 
We tremble as we watch them put out to sea in their little 
boats, but hope has returned to their hearts.” 

Sister Othilde richly deserves the name recently conferred 
upon her—“ Mother of the poor.” The sisters have toiled night 
and day to rescue the starving peasants, sharing their bread 
with all who came to their doors. Now those doors are closed 
against them! Who can blame the Bretons for defending 
these noble women who for so many years have devoted their 
lives to the poor, the sick, the suffering, teaching them the 
true meaning of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. 


Paris, May First, 190}. 
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MUSINGS. 
DOGMA. 
BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


‘Fons aque salientis in vitam eternam.” 


i, 


prevalent and phrase-catchy, epidemics of modern 

thought, is the ~on-dogmatic disease. 
Poor humanity! Its common sense has stood 
¢ a Gibraltar against the assaults of extreme meta- 
physical idealists and even the pretentious negations of learned 
agnosticism; until at last the devil in despair—yes, it must be 
that old-fashioned if fresh-tailored old wily,—flings at it this 

word from the Dictionary—aundog matic. 

It is a hard blow. But a dubious word. It is so elastic, 
so sinuous, so indefinite in its intention and extension, as the 
schoolmen might say—so uneverything—merely a general nega- 
tion, undefined until it attaches itself to some specific object, 
truth or fact—that it is as hard to lay as a ghost. 

We know that we exist. That is, the enormous preponder- 
ance of us are dogmatic on that fact—with the sparse exception 
of a few sceptics through the ages, seemingly unconscious 
humorists and presumably intended to lighten up with grim 
gaiety the heavy, practical philosophy of the human race. 

We know that there are others; and other things too—hard 
facts at times. We know that we are free in some measure or 
other, and responsible in some sense or other. Existence; 
relationship to others; freedom at least of interior determina- 
tions; sense of responsibility for our acts, if sane at all.—Let 
the system-mongers prate! Humanity has settled all this by 
the quiet ballot of /z7. 

And in the measure of our good sense we live up to these 
dogmas and govern ourselves accordingly. 

So when a campaign is attempted into the human territory 
of our lives against the flag of dogma, that clever devil, Doubt, 
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quickly fights shy of all that affects “Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” so far as the needs of the stomach and 
the pocket, and the pleasurableness of living here, and personal 
safety, above ground, are concerned. 

We “go by dogmas” there. Men have been known, it is 
true, to seek the advice of counsel or physician how far they 
could get around the dogma and survive the experiment—at 
least for awhile. Still, they do not at bottom question the 
fact of the dogma. 

But when it comes to religious truth, religious dogma—oh ! 
that is another question. That is where the fine work may be 
got in. Because the tangible, immediate, physical sanction of 
the dogma is—well less directly discernible; and anyhow does 
not come in at once to interfere with our having our own way, 
for the present. 

It may not be right, or expedient, or even convenient, or 
anything that you please, for me to think so and act so. But 
nothing on earth can prevent my willing that way—call it 
thinking, call it any actual, even if outwardly sterile, still real 
exercise of an existing energy—me—just as / please. 

Wondrous fact! And yet there are dogmas upon dogmas 
involved in just this. 


What are dogmas? 

Why, in a broad sense a living conviction that a statement 
is true and that our faith in its truth:should govern our. judg- 
ment, conduct and life. The dictionaries call it ‘“ authoritative.” 

In other words, it is a fact as well as a principle—a fact for 
us and to be acted on so far as our light and life go. 

That two and two make four; that fire burns; that stealing, 
at least if caught, is bad—are, each in its way, dogmas. 

But we can deny God and soul, relationship and respon- 
sibility to God, and a hereafter, and a future sanction of moral 
dictates, without being struck dead on the spot, nor hauled in 
by a policeman, nor (and that is not a negligible quantity) being 
a dollar the poorer. 

Or what is shrewder perhaps, and less “ offensive” to our 
naturally pious ears, we may simply call ourselves undogmatic 
as to any of these things. Nay, we may call ourselves nice 


. 
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names to boot: enlightened, liberal, broad-minded, progiessive, 
and also ethical, altruistic, philanthropic. 

And then we may yet think we run a risk—is that the 
word ?—not only of getting all that is going here, without 
other troublesome convictions that involve practice and conduct, 
but still perhaps have an even chance, by and by, with the 
other fellows who think, and have to act, otherwise. 

Ah! more, for we are idealists in a way im spite of our- 
selves; we have a nice feeling that we are more free, more 
intelligent and less Dictionary-bound than the other fellows. 

That is: undogmatic. 


III. 


But that is not the whole account. Man must have rea- 
sons; find, make or twist them. Even in insanity, the human 
being, so long as he retains characteristics of human intelli- 
gence at all, is a “reasoning animal’—a creature of reasons. 

Woe is me: I think that is another dogma. 

Never mind, there are reasons; there is one big, ugly, 
forceful reason for undogmaticism. 

It is the inadequacy, the imperfection and indistinctness of 
our knowledge at its best. Let us look square in its face. 
For, strangely, that is in a way a dogma too. And worse, if 
you please, it is a fact. 

It is, that we understand and view and name things accord- 
ing to our own capacity, that of the recipient of the knowledge 
—making the mental and verbal image in which we think and 
name the object the fact for us, the fact as we see it. While 
a little more thought, and the deeper the more surely, leads 
us to realize that “things are not as they seem.” 

Deeper than definition, higher than deduction, intenser than 
appearances, images or notions, the full true fact of substance, 
being, reality, escapes the photography of the eye and the 
alembic of the mind. 

No terms of the contingent can express—as indeed, in the 
highest meaning, no sense it owns can conceive the view-point 
of the Absolute—except by a miracle of Omnipotence. 

But this is supernatural. And that is another dogma. 

This is precisely what religious truth affirms that God will 
do for us when we will ‘“‘see Him as He is”; and gives the 
reason: ‘because we shall be made like to Him.” 
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IV. 

Well, here we are. 

The meanest of us subscribe to innumerable dogmas by the 
highest test known to us—our life. 

And yet it is to this human race that the gospel of un- 
dogmaticism is cleverly insinuated under the excellently in- 
genious difficulty of our real ignorance of the full truth and 
the full reality as zt zs in ‘itself. . 

Never mind the lines of attempted demarcation—of spirit 
and matter; of science and faith; of experience and testimony ; 
of seeing and inference; of Nature and God:—dogma in the 
main is the basis of actual life not only physical but in num- 
berless moral aspects of it; and no two theories of negation of 
it, when applied to the actual individual, will run alike, nor 
has any one ever found a generic division line that has won 
the continuous acceptance of mankind. 

Negation has ever been hazier, more indefinite, more un- 
certain in fact, than the affirmations of dogma; and the line of 
Faith is clear-lit against the ever-varying but ever-clouding 
obscurities of scepticism and doubt. 


V. 


But before going further, let us round up the bounds of 
discussion so far as they affect ourselves. We are Christians; 
we are Catholics; and the wild, vague cannonading of the day 
against dogma in general hits us scarcely at all, except by the 
subtle result which military men, I believe, call moral effect, 
and electricians, perhaps, might name inducted currents. 

Call it as you please, any weakening of faith in religious 
facts, uneasiness as to the strength of the bulwarks of Faith, is 
what the lowering of the morale of an army is to its effective- 
ness and general success. ; : 

Saddest in its results to any of broad sympathy with his 
fellowmen is the result with so many well-meaning, half- 
informed people of our acquaintance—it may be a friend, a 
relative—hazily led to the practical conclusion that dogmatic 
commandments are unessential and immaterial; the sacraments 
an adventitious surplusage; acceptance of a fixed rule of Faith 
and conduct an unnecessary and unfruitful burden. Until they 


make of Faith in practice a nebular theory, and of Faith in 
VOL, LXXVII.—24 
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final result the easy axiom that “‘ God’s in His Heaven, all's 
right with the world.” 

This without reflection on the special meaning of the noble 
mind that framed those words. 


VI. 


Let us then trace and test as well as we may the fullest 
force and form within Catholic ranks of the undogmatic cur- 
rent. 

To the highest thinker, I think, the darkest, direst diffi- 
culty occurs from two extreme attitudes of mind, or schools of 
presentation, who both believe in dogma. 

(1) One, that emphasizes dogma as a word and a crushing 
command of mere power. 

(2) The other that emphasizes the elusiveness in final analy- 
sis of an intellectual hold on the dogma; or better, the inade- 
quacy as between the fact behind dogma and our ability to 
know and express that fact as it actually is in itself. 

There we are getting at living, practical difficulties full of 
hurts for whom may be led astray. 

For if there is a hell, it is a real and not merely an aca- 
demic question for us not to land there. And perhaps it is a 
humiliating side-light on our intellectuality—the great intel- 
lectuality of the day—that in the main and at bottom with 
the great mass of mankind so far as it practically affects their 
opinion and consequent conduct—the: final issue unconsciously 
revolves perhaps upon hell—the almost comic spectacle of the 
devil abolishing hell as an illogical institution—might we say, 
an optical illusion ? 

But to return to two extreme tendencies of presentation of 
religious truth and restate them. 

* The one which in some wise repels a liberty-loving intelli- 
gence by over-emphasis of mere arbitrary power. 

The other which enfeebles acceptance of assured religious 
truths by over-emphasis on the inadequacy and haziness of our 
understanding of those facts as they fully and really are in 
themselves. 
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VII. 


Let us state the latter attitude in all its force, for it is es- 
sentially the modern one. 

There is scarcely anything truer (which here means clearer) 
to the reflecting mind than the inadequacy, not only of our 
words and names, but of our thoughts and understanding in re- 
gard to all things that surpass our immediate physical expe- 
rience. 

Tell me that I have not had my dinner, when I know that 
I have, and I will laugh you to scorn. Tell me that I must 
never tell a lie, I believe it; I will assert it. But I perceive a 
field of honest controversy, not only as to what is a lie, but 
in regard to what I believe indeed to be lies that have happened. 

What do we know of absolute truth? or of perfect right- 
eousness? Of existence as it may be in the Spirit only? the 
exact manner of life beyond the grave? What do we know in 
any adequate sense of the Infinite, the Eternal, the Immutable, 
and the Absolutely Perfect ? 

Have we put the case against dogma in all its strength? 

Why! there is perhaps no more striking fact, for it is a fact, 
that the most signally deserving, and the most signally favored, 
so far as the world of disclosed experiences go, have been un- 
able to express in any very clearly appreciable human words 
adequate statements as to any of these inquiries, of which they 
yet professed to have had some actual experience. . 

And yet, God helping, I think that I would die—and any- 
way myriads have both lived and died for the dogmas of reli- 
gious truth which in common with them I profess on those 
subjects. And see the continuous chain of testimony of those 
who more or less faithfully govern their lives by these same dog- 
mas, and in mind and word adhere to them. 

Surely we too have a sense that the facts as they are ex- 
ceed the bounds of finite knowledge as of natural finite expe- 
rience. 

Have we not heard from the highest of lips: 


“ Deum nemo vidit unquam, 
Unigenitus Filius . . . tpse enarravit.” 


No one ever saw the Father. The only begotten Son, He 
alone has given account of Him. © 


. 
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-VIIL 


The fact to which these lines tend is not to minimize in any 
way the limitations of our understanding of the truths of Faith. 
What has preceded is evidence of our full recognition of it. 
But addressed to religious minds to call attention to some ex- 
treme attitudes apt to be hurtful in practical effect. And then 
to lead to a further suggestion which arises as it seems to us 
from an ingenuous consideration of the limitations of human 
knowledge, and yet the security and steadfastness of belief of 
humanity in religious dogma, that the unsophisticated, natural 
understanding of dogmatic truths by the multitude is after all 
as divinely right and as humanly corresponding to the revealed 
fact as the subtler speculations of the acutest philosophers. 

And in fine, that the most monstrous, as it is the most de- 
structive of dogmas, repellent to the instinctive sense of hu- 
manity, and fatal to its life and security, is the dogma of un- 
dogmaticism. 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY. MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART IV. 


ON THE HIGH-TIDE OF MANHOOD. - 


CHAPTER I. 


JOYCE’S NEMESIS. 


HE loiterers about the Maintown depot on one 

June Sunday evening, two summers after Imo- 

gen’s death, were startled from their listless 

conviction that nothing interesting ever had 

happened, was happening, or would happen in 

their vicinity, by the welcome sight of a stranger descending 
from the Boston Express,—a young woman, scarcely more than 
a girl,—tall, and handsome in a semi-brunette way, with a strik- 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk, a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate.. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his viéws on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
qoyee meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year's delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle. Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond's power. Joyce and Imogen are married. On 
returning from their honeymoon Imogen dies very suddenly. Her death is the cause of Joyce’s 
spiritual regeneraticn. Two years pass and Pearl Ripley comes with her child to the home of 
Joyce's mother. That mother receives her and experiences her own punishment for having 
educated Joyce without religion. 


. 
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ingly effective figure, and a subdued dash in her style which 
the initiated would have recognized as “‘stagy.”’ Her compan- 
ion, a beautiful boy apparently of about four years of age, 
picturesquely clad in brown kilts and a quilled tam-o’-shanter, 
escaped her restraining hand, and ran up and down the plat- 
form, spiritedly kicking his little legs behind him, as a young 
colt prances in the paddock. With a smile that was tender 
rather than happy, she awaited the little man’s pleasure, stand- 
ing in a pose of perfect grace, and quite indifferent to the 
masculine glances fixed upon her. 

A couple of drivers approached her solicitously, and as she 
turned her eyes towards their respective vehicles, they seized 
the opportunity to exchange a wink expressive of their admir- 
ing opinion that the passenger from Boston was a daisy! As 
she decided upon the carryall in preference to the "bus, the 
child ran up to her, panting joyously. 

“T’ve runned away all my bref, Mamma,” he gasped; and 
the rejected driver, overhearing, had his compensation for lost 
trade in the item of news which he hastened to impart to his 
curious social circle. 

“Gosh! That youngster’s her’n,” he confided, tilting his 
hat to a more rakish slant as he joined the loungers. ‘Thought 
first-off she might be his sister, she looks so larky. Han’some 
little feller as ever I see, an’ a sight o’ vim in them legs o’ 
his’n! Seems to put me in mind o’ somebody!” 

“Where’s she goin’ to?” inquired one of the interested, 
gazing ruminatively after the receding carriage. 

“She asked Jake how far to Mis. Hiram Josselyn’s. 
Guess she’s one of Joyce’s rich kin by his dandy marriage. 
She looks kinder toplofty to me!” 

“Yep! Joyce fell on his feet, didn’t he?” spoke up a 
spiritless-looking little man who was searching his pockets in 
the forlorn hope that a shred of tobacco had escaped him. 
“An’ to cap it all, got left a rich widderer! My stars! but 
some folks has luck.” 

“No such luck for you, Jim,” twitted the driver, evoking a 
general snicker; it being well known that matrimonial bereave- 
ment would have had its consolations for the Jim in question, 
his wife being a descendant of Mrs. Caudle, with a lecture 
always on tap. 

As the carryall whirled away its fair passenger leaned for- 
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ward, and looked over the country with melancholy interest. 
The town-centre with its public square, about which grouped 
post-office and town-hall, schools and various churches; the 
long road winding away between fields and groves; the village 
cottages set primly in small, neat flower-gardens; the home- 
steads dotting limitless acres of corn and grain, of fruitful 
farm-land and luscious pasture, seemed familiar, so vividly had 
they been described to her, though she saw them now for the 
first time. To the front, midway between town proper and 
country, she recognized by its gilded cross the steeple of the 
Catholic church,—the parish-seat of Father Martin. Father 
Martin! Would she have done better to drive first to the 
Maintown rectory? But no,—the thought of Joyce’s mother 
appealed to her more humanly. Woman to woman, mother to 
mother,—surely this was the natural way! 

The little man in the front seat, meanwhile, was enraptured 
less by the scenic than by the animal features of the landscape. 
He longed to alight and chase the cackling hens, to stroke the 
pastured calves and ponies, and moo-moo to the lowing cows. 
All unconsciously his child-heart was tired of crowded cities, 
brilliant theatres, rushing trains. The good-natured driver drew 
up while he gathered a bunch of roadside flowers, and he 
crushed their white and yellow fluff against his heart, in an 
ecstasy of affection. To him that flower-bunch in his hand re- 
presented all the country,—concentrated its sweet air, its wide 
fields, its chirping birds, its rustling trees, its animate life and 
glowing vegetation. When the driver jestingly held the butter- 
cups beneath his chin to test his liking for butter, he was en- 
chanted by the flower-lore, which he took quite seriously, kneel- 
ing up on the seat with his back to the horse, to experiment 
on his mother. Then he demolished his daisies, to see if she 
loved him “a little, much, passionately, not at all’; curled the 
dandelion stems in his mouth, making faces over their bitter- 
ness, and presented his companions with the dripping spirals. 
Finally, looking about him for new kingdoms to conquer, the 
horse occurred to his mind as the main object of’ interest. 
Straining his feet towards the dashboard, his little back 
slanting sharply in his manly effort to brace himself, he reached 
out both hands for the. reins. 

“My bref’s all comed back again,” he said, reassuringly. 
“Now, please let me—dwive—that horse! ” 


. 
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But the composed young woman behind him suddenly lost 
her. composure. With an impassioned gesture she reached 
forward, and lifting the boy over the seat-back, folded him in 
her arms. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. ‘“ Joy must think only of Mamma 
in this last hour! After to-night—” 

Her murmur ceased; and into the falling dusk her gray 
eyes stared blindly. The most cruel of all tears—tears unshed 
—were drowning their brilliant sight. 

Upon manly principle, Joy’s active little legs, buttoned from 
instep to knee in smart tan gaiters, kicked rebelliously, even 
though his head nestled resignedly against her breast. The 
rocking motion of the carriage, the cool air on his face, the 
cradling mother-arms, were as resistless lullabies. The horse 
cantered away towards the realm of dreamland, as his violet eyes 
fluttered and shut like night-closing flowers. His deep breaths 
of defiance ended in a sigh of surrender. He was sleeping 
when the Josselyn gate was reached. 

Sunday evening was a time of peace in the Josselyn farm- 
house. Even the cantankerous old master habitually buried his 
chronic hatchet, and dozed pacifically over his Farmer's Weekly. 
It had become Mrs. Josselyn’s custom after coming from Bene- 
diction, and clearing away the light supper, to sit slowly rock- 
ing, with folded hands; not reading, not talking, simply think- 
ing,—thinking. Her “hour of rest,” with unconscious pathos 
she called her Sunday respite; distinguishing it from the 
strenuous hours of the week-days’ life. - True, Joyce’s wealth 
had smoothed her way for her; there was no necessity, no 
excuse, now, for manual labor. Yet, made happy by this 
knowledge, and using her wealth with her right hand for good 
which her left hand, as represented by her worse half, most 
certainly did not know, Mrs. Josselyn’s personal life went on 
without radical exterior change. The material life of the sim- 
ple settles into fixed grooves; and when youth and prime have 
been wearisome to body or heart, old age lacks temporal ambi- 
tion. External pomp, which is the pride of life,—personal 
luxury, which is the pride of the flesh, were no longer tempta- 
tions to Mrs. Josselyn. Had all Joyce’s millions suddenly be- 
come her own, it would not have occurred to her to change 
her mode of life, her fashion of dress, her domestic routine. 
But the peace of mind insured by affluence, the dignity of in- 
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dependence, the power of devotional and charitable benefactions 
which were the prerogatives of her change of fortune, were not 
undervalued by her. They gave impetus to her belated spirit- 
ual life,—a life haunted by maternal regret. ; 

Of course it was to thoughts of Joyce that the mother-heart 
consecrated her restful hour: of Joyce married to Imogen,— 
then of Joyce bereaved, and again far away in the West; 
necessarily immersed in his millions, yet since Imogen’s death 
no longer merely a worldling. Father Martin, she knew, still 
retained the hand he had taken by Imogen’s death-bed; and in 
spite of the distance corporeally dividing them, spiritually guided 
Joyce along new lines of life. Then she had fallen into the 
trick of correspondence with Gladys, who, with Mam’selle, had 
hastened to Carruthdale at the time of Imogen’s tragedy. 
Some mysterious attraction had drawn the cultured girl and 
simple woman together; and it seemed to Mrs. Josselyn as she 
read Gladys’ letters, that they were the message to her of 
Joyce’s Guardian Angel. She closed them not only loving, but 
believing in her son, as even she had not been able to believe, 
unencouraged. Her failure to implant in his soul in its youth 
and innocence the spiritual germ which is motherhood’s holiest 
and most responsible trust, was the memory always torturing 
her, because of its menace to him.’ The merciful God could 
and would cover her defection; yet she could not rid herself 
of the presentiment that her sin would not escape the identical 
penalty she most dreaded,—the penalty of visitation upon 
Joyce! 

As the carryall stopped at the gate, the driver knocked at 
it with his whip-handle, and Mrs. Josselyn hastened outward in 
hospitable haste. Sometimes Father Martin stopped off on his 
way to or from the station. More than once, Stephen,—now 
in the Passionist novitiate,—had had reason to revisit Father 
Martin, and never neglected his old friends. Moreover, local 
social attentions overwhelmed her now, since Joyce’s luck had 
made his mother a celebrity. But neither Father Martin nor 
Stephen, or even a neighbor, confronted Mrs. Josselyn’ on this 
Sunday evening. Up the path swept a proudly-poised, flash- 
ing-eyed, jauntily-attired young stranger, with a child drooping 
drowsily in her arms. 

Hiram Josselyn, blinking away his nap as feminine garments 
rustled towards him, rose hastily and lighted the lamp. Even 


. 
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in this late and prosaic day of his life, he liked full light on 
unfamiliar feminine beauty. Under his hard old exterior there 
was a soft spot somewhere, though no woman had placed it 
permanently. 

The stranger bowed in silence, and seating herself, turned 
the awakening Joy’s face towards them. As the lamp.-light 
flashed upon the golden curls, the tender violet eyes, the rosy 
little mouth with its wilful sweetness, the straight beauty of 
feature, the blond skin colored vividly by the air and sun of 
the sea-voyage but recently ended, an expression of surprised 
recognition flitted over even Mr. Josselyn’s stolid face, but at 
his wife’s amazed exclamation it vanished in such a scowl as in 
the marital cipher meant an imperative caution. 

“‘T have come thousands of miles to put a single question 
to you,” the newcomer said, with simple directness. “If you 
answer it honestly, I shall know that I have done well in com- 
ing. If you deny the truth, I will go as I came. The choice 
is upon your own justice and honor. Mrs. Josselyn, as Joyce’s 
mother, it is of you I ask it. Whose son is the child with this 
face?” 

“Let—me—look!” gasped Mrs. Josselyn, and knelt down 
by the boy, whose friendly hand patted her thin hair, her lined 
cheeks, curiously. Her type was not of the life that little Joy 
knew,—the stage-life of real or spurious youth and beauty. 

Hiram Josselyn, at first dumbfounded, now collected his 
senses. All the relentless avarice of his life ranged itself 
against this woman and child, in whom ‘he suspected a menace 
to Joyce and his millions. Young, gay, handsome, rich Joyce 
was sure quarry for blackmailers! But they should reckon 
with Joyce’s canny old father! 

“Look here, young woman,” he began threateningly. 

But Mrs. Josselyn’s voice, low yet imperative, silenced him. 
The world reeled for the poor mother, who had not doubted 
for an instant since the stranger’s advent that, even as she had 
foreseen, the sin of her soulless maternity was finding her out 
through her son. Recognition of the justtce of retribution 
made her just to its instrument. This girl should be given her 
chance. 

“Don’t you say another word, Hiram Josselyn,” she com- 
manded, “till you’ve let this young woman tell her story. 
It ll be time enough to speak up then!” 


’ 
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Hiram subsided. Somehow, of late, his wife’s will had 
dominated him. He justified himself on the financial ground, 
which alone could have saved his self-respect. The independent 
income settled by Joyce upon his mother had modified her 
practical spouse’s life-long conviction that she was infinitely the 
weaker vessel. Yet he glowered so fiercely that Joy changed 
his sociable mind about approaching the cross old man Mamma 
had brought him to see, and shrank back against her knee, 
staring wonderingly at the scowling face. Unfriendliness was so 
new to him that he was scarcely afraid of it; yet his sensitive 
lip quivered with his heart’s vague consciousness of injustice 
and human hurt. 

Mrs. Josselyn folded her hands in her lap with despairing 
resignation. Her eyes, keen and searching, were on woman 
and child; yet her thoughts were with Joyce her son, Joyce 
her scapegoat! Whatever his sin, she assumed it, before God. 
Prenatally, in his youth, how had she fortified him against the 
temptations of the world? ‘To be a good boy,” had been the 
full height and extent of her maternal teaching. ‘ Good,”— 
with no word of Godliness, the sustaining Source of good! 
Oh, the emptiness of it, the impotence, the mockery ! 

The bitter pain in her face touched the heart of the younger 
woman. As she spoke, her rich contralto voice quavered. 

“Your consent to hear me is an indirect admission of the 
truth,” she said. ‘‘ Therefore I will speak, but with no inten- 
tion of making your heart ache. I am not here for reproach 
or demand, but only to beg your help, Mrs. Josselyn. I have 
come to the place where I xeed it!” 

Hiram, grunting significantly, snapped his knotty fingers in 
an “TI told you so” pantomime! She turned upon him with 
a sudden indignant blaze in her expressive eyes. ‘‘ Not jinan- 
cial help,” she emphasized, scornfully. ‘Do not fear for your 
pocket! But only such help from Joyce’s mother, as woman 
can hold woman, if she will. However, before asking anything, 
I suppose I should begin at the beginning.” 

She glanced at her watch,—the golden heart of a diamond 
marguerite, a tribute from generous Australia. 

“Just an hour to train-time,” she said, “so there is short 
time for details. The general points must suffice. Did Joyce 
never make any mention to you—of a girl named—Pearl 
Ripley ?” 
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“ Never!” Hiram assured her, with unflattering haste. 

Mrs. Josselyn rose with decision. 

“Never to us,” she admitted; ‘‘but there’s one in Maintown 
that is bound to know all my Joyce knows about you, and 
I’m going to send that carriage for him this minute!” 

“Do!” assented Pearl, with composed alacrity. ‘I thought 
some of driving first to the rectory, myself. I am anxious to 
see—Father Martin!” 

Mrs. Josselyn gasped as she withdrew, and Mr. Josselyn 
gaped in aghast silence. He was beginning to fear that this 
cool young woman was a match even for him. If she was 
willing to face Father Martin— 

“Pearl Ripley,” she resumed, as Mrs. Josselyn re-entered 
the room, ‘was an orphan thrown on the world in her child- 
hood, to bring herself up,—and I reckon that girls need 
mothers! The creeds and conventions meant just nothing to 
her. She thought the churches all cant, and moral and social 
laws snobbery. She went on the stage, and it was as an ac- 
tress that Joyce knew her. When she made her false step, it 
was in sheer, reckless ignorance,—I’d call it innocence, only 
you ’d laugh at me!” 

But no laughter was evident. Even Hiram feigned no 
sneer. Face and voice were alike convincing. 

“ You are—Pearl Ripley?” asked Mrs. Josselyn. The girl 
nodded affirmatively. 

“Youth lives in the day, and I never once looked forward,” 
she faltered. “I just thought it was- grand to defy the prim 
world. You see, I never dreamed of any penalty involving— 
another! When the truth burst upon me, it was too late, too 
late! Oh, Mrs. Josselyn, J had sailed for Australia!” 

Mrs. Josselyn’s pale face sought the screen of her hands. 
She saw it all with the eyes of the girl who had suffered it,— 
the awakening from the dream of ignorant, reckless youth; the 
awful loneliness of the realization that she had burned her 
ships behind her; the terrible voyage, the strange country, the 
woman-agony ! 

“Yes, it was terrible,” the girl moaned. “I wonder now 
how I bore it. Perhaps hope kept me up, for I wrote to 
Joyce, and waited! But he never answered, so I cancelled my 
contract on the plea of illness, and let the troupe leave Mel- 
bourne without me.” 
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Conviction, dignity, were in Mrs. Josselyn’s face as it lifted 
proudly. 

“My son Joyce never got that letter,” she said. “At his 
worst, silence would not have been his way.” 

“T believe that. In fact, I knew it later. The mail-steamer 
was burned; but I had hidden myself from the world, and the news 
did not reach me. When by chance I learned the truth, it was too 
late for Joy and me! Joyce’s marriage already had been cabled.” 

The self-effacement of this simple statement was unmis- 
takable. Through Hiram’s opaque complexion a flush of shame 
struggled. Here was no unscrupulously mercenary adventuress. 
In this, at least, he had wronged her. 

“TI had money enough,” she said, after a moment’s painful 
reminiscence, “to live on while necessary, and to get Joy a 
native nurse. Then a sudden vacancy in a travelling English 
company gave me my chance. We toured the Colonies and 
the British provinces, and arrived only yesterday to tour 
America. But the road is too hard for Joy, and one-night 
stands nearly kill him. The ship doctor warned me that he 
must have rest—and the country. But he is too young to 
send among absolute strangers. All the way over, I have been 
wondering what to do with him!” 

She looked at them pleadingly, but no answer rewarded her. 
In spite of pride, her tears gathered, as she construed their 
silence unfavorably. She was young, she had suffered bitterly, 
and with her whole heart she was wishing to do her best for 
all concerned. Joyce’s parents had the power, if they had the 
will, to co-operate with her. Was she to be denied even such 
small mercy as this? 

“Oh, won’t you help me,” she cried,—“ you, with whom 
I could trust him? Won’t you give him the country till I can 
send him to some good school? The thought of you came to 
me, because Joyce taught me to know—and love you! Oh, 
Mrs. Josselyn, doesn’t it say a little for me, that Joyce could 
talk to me—of his mother ?” 

They stared at her dumbly, lacking the key to her attitude. 
The misunderstanding under which she labored was yet to be 
revealed both to them and to her. 

Her proud young face hardened. So neither she nor Joy 
touched their hard, narrow hearts! Well, perhaps their son’s 
interests would appeal to them! 


. 
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“Come, Joy,” she said, rising. Then she turned to Mrs, 
Josselyn. ‘‘I had omitted to mention,” she said, “that our 
tour, of course, includes a season in San Francisco. With my 
record, it is a risk to return with Joy—where Joyce’s wife is! 
I have ruined my own life; but I have no wish to ruin another 
woman’s, nor to bring Joyce to trouble. He was no more to 
blame than I was! But I have appealed to you in vain, and 
am not responsible. for the consequences. Come, I say, Joy! 
Why, what is the matter?” 

‘*I—want—my—supper,” wailed Joy, tired of talk and 
tears, and cross people who didn’t care if little boys were 
hungry ! 

‘‘ Wait!” With an imperious gesture Hiram indicated to 
her to resume her seat. Then, rising with more alacrity than 
“was commonly commanded by his rheumatic limbs, he cleared 
his throat with significance, as he demanded of his wifé if she 
didn’t hear that carriage coming? Once outside the room, his 
pitiless grasp of her arm betrayed that the carriage had been 
but a pretext to ‘speak to her. Too well she knew what she 
must hear from him. 

“Don’t you see?” he whispered, excitedly. ‘‘She’s hearn 
tell of the marriage, but not of the death! She thinks Joyce’s 
wife is livin’! You jest leave her to think so! He’ll be mar- 
rying again,—mebbe that there heiress. Don’t you dare—you, 
his mother—to spoil his chance.” 

In appalled, prayerful silence, Mrs. Josselyn listened. Then, 
with firm hand, she turned up the hall-lamp. 

‘‘No, Hiram, I sha’n’t spoil my son’s chance,” she answered, 
fixing eyes of stern sorrow on his conciliated face. ‘I guess 
there’s enough on my soul concerning Joyce, without that! 
But there’s something in this house I want you to look at. 
I’m going right upstairs to get it now.” 

Sobbing under her breath, she sped up to the bed-room of 
Joyce’s childhood and youth. For the first time, she entered 
it with no joy of memory; but only in bitter anguish of heart 
and spirit. She had forgotten a lamp, but she did not need it. 
Had she been blind she could have found her familiar way to 
the locked bureau drawer, and the pictures tenderly shrined with- 
in it,—Joyce’s pictures, with which she had once entertained 
Imogen. From these she chose the second -one,—the tintype 
“taken when Joyce was going on five,—with curls like sunshine.” 
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Slightly matured, it was the perfect likeness of Joy. With this 
she hastened back to her husband. 

“T didn’t have to look at it for myself,” she distinguished, 
with fine irony. ‘‘A mother remembers, and there’s no de- © 
ceiving her, root or branch! But I got it for you, Hiram Jos- 
selyn, to think over! Maybe it’ll show you why I can’t spoil 
my son’s chance—” 

Her face was exalted in spite of its misery. The remorse- 
ful realization that her prayer and precept in his youth might 
have averted her son’s sin, coerced her to voluntary acceptance 
of her punishment. Not to spare Joyce, but to exact of him 
the last farthing of atonement,—this was the just God’s demand 
of her, his mother! 

“No, I sha’n’t spoil Joyce’s chance—zo be a good. man,” 
she explained, solemnly. ‘I sha’n’t spoil his chance to right 
a wrong done to others! Being your son, and having millions, 
don’t change things for Joyce before God! TZhat’s the chance 
—his chance with God, his mother doesn’t dare spoil, Hiram 
Josselyn !” 

‘“‘Oh, cuss, cuss, cuss!” hissed the-exasperated Hiram, beat- 
ing the air in a frenzy of anger. This fool of a woman was 
going to defy him, to ruin her own son. 

Nobody knew what it cost Mrs. Josselyn to stand by her 
convictions,—to speak the truth that. perchance must entail 
upon Joyce life-long results bitter past her conception. For a 
year he had been in closest intimacy with Gladys. How much 
or how little this might mean to either, his mother could not 
know; but even if it was as she had hoped, but now feared, it 
was not her privilege to shield or spare him. For Joyce’s own 
sake in the best sense, the moral sense, the soul-sense, her de- 
mand must be uncompromising, inexorable ! 

“My girl,” she said, returning to Pearl, her face wan from 
her struggle, ‘‘a surprise is in store for you, and it is right 
you should know it! Joyce did marry, yes; but his wife died 
suddenly. I won’t say any more till I see Father Martin; but 
if he sees my duty as I do—” 

“Well, what if he does?” snarled Hiram, indiscreet arene 
in his anger to force her avowal. ‘I guess Father Martin don’t 
run my home!” 

“If Father Martin sees my duty as I do, Hiram,” con- 
fessed his wife desperately, ‘‘then I’ll take Joy to San 


. 
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Francisco myself, and meet’ his mother there, with—my son 
Joyce!” 

“You’re a dum fool!” exploded the enraged husband. 

But the words rang on deaf ears, for even as she had spoken, 
it flashed upon Mrs. Josselyn how light-heartedly, years ago, she 
has sent Joyce the message: “Tell my son to come home, or 
I’ll go West to see him!” 

How little she had anticipated the heartache, the soul-agony 
of that “going West” to see Joyce, as present conditions pre- 
dicted. the journey! And it might have been so happy, so 
wonderful,—this one only journey of the home-staying woman, 
—the sole great event of her life. The iron of the contrast 
entered into her soul. She bowed her gray head and sobbed 
bitterly. 

The carriage had rolled up the road unnoticed, and Father 
Martin, entering the open door with his customary informality, 
had overheard Mrs. Josselyn’s final words. As their significance 
flashed upon him, he stood appalled, yet not surprised. He 
had warned Joyce that the past was never laid beyond resur- 
rection, that the ghosts of dead sins were prone to walk. 

It was Mrs. Josselyn who volunteered to tell him the story. 
The girl concerned scarcely heard it,—certainly did not heed it. 
She sat with Joy in her arms,—incredulous, dazed, fluctuating 
between hope and fear, almost stunned by surprise. Free to 
marry ?—Joyce the married, free to marry? 

Was she glad? She looked at Joy, and her motherhood 
exulted! Was she sorry? For herself, yes; since neither in 
Joyce nor marriage was her ideal of life. “The real stage, the 
legitimate drama,” she had cried to Joyce, as they stood on 
the deck of the Oceanic. Since then, every experience had 
served to intensify her ambition,—to turn her towards art not 
only by instinct of talent, but likewise as a refuge from such 
human problems as had irredeemably embittered her youth. 
Since leaving the Comedy Girls, she had strained towards the 
highest drama. “ With education, culture, coaching, experience, 
you have it in you to bea great actress,” her English manager 
had said to her recently; and the auspicious words haunted 
her like a voice of prophecy. To be a great actress was her 
desire, her destiny. Must she miss it because she was—Joy’s 
mother ? 

Mrs. Josselyn’s recital to Father Martin was almost incoher- 
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ent. Inits repetition, the story as it had been told to her, was 
interluded by self-accusations, and heart-cries of remorse. If 
Joyce had done evil, was he to blame,—or she his mother, his 
father, his home, his uprearing? Had Hiram Josselyn taught 
his son tender reverence of women? Had she taught his child- 
hood the prayer whereof alone comes purity? And when 
Father Martin had tried to fill the places they had failed, 
already it was too late for the godlessness of birth and breed- 
ing to be eradicated! Plunging into the world of intellect, 
Joyce had confirmed rather than diminished his lack of spiritual 
sustenance. Transplanted to the West, what had he been but 
a boy, unsustained against life’s temptations? He had borne 
himself well for his strength, carried his beautiful youth proudly ! 
What other, with his cramped opportunities, had attained 
culture, social recognition, success in the world even apart from 
his brilliant marriage? If he had made one moral slip, was it 
wonderful? No! The real wonder was, that his slips were not 
varied and manifold. Thus the mother-heart defended, even 
while the mother-soul judged him. Father Martin heard her to 
the end, and then turned to the silent stranger. 

“Give me the child,” he said, and tenderly lifted Joy to 
his knee. The innocent child of the sin of Joyce’s youth,—ah, 
what this meant to the soul of Father Martin! 

He scanned the upturned face long, searchingly, sorrowfully. 
Yes, here was Joyce’s white brow with the gold curls framing 
it; here were Joyce’s heart’s-ease eyes, a shade lighter in their 
youth; here the straight, sensitive nose, and tender mouth of 
effeminate beauty. 

Swiftly, softly, his blessing was signed upon the childish 
forehead. 

“Has he been baptized ?” he asked, doubtfully. But Pearl’s 
answer surprised him. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘The hospital-priest in Australia 
baptized him Joyce Joseph. He was the first priest, and the 
best man, I had ever met; so I told him to make Joy what- 
ever he was. I had learned that it pays to be good.” 

He stroked the golden curls for an instant, then gestured 
Mrs. Josselyn to take Joy from him. 

“ Have you not.something outside for him, while I speak to 
his mother?” he suggested; and hungry little Joy led the way 
with eagerness. ‘‘ Something outside” surely must mean supper ! 

VOL. LXXVII.—25 
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Hiram kept his seat doggedly. He was in his own house, 
his son Joyce was his concern, and of late he had had a terrible 
grudge against Father Martin. Had not Joyce made an in- 
credible, a mid fool of himself, and restored to the original 
heir the estate of Carruthdale? At first, Father Martin had 
protested; but later accepted it, and was turning it into a 
summer-resort for New England's tenement-house children. In 
truth, Joyce’s return of Carruthdale to its rightful owner had 
been suggested by Gladys. Generous as was his spirit, he 
lacked thought; and accepted all that came to him with a 
simplicity which was unconsciously selfish, But upon the 
settlement of the large estate left unconditionally to him, 
Gladys had dropped a word upon which he had acted with glad 
alacrity, and pending legal formalities, he had discussed with 
Father Martin every detail of his life since leaving Maintown, 
including his association with Pearl Ripley. The priest’s heart 
had ached, convinced by Joyce’s own testimony that not evil, 
but ignorance alone, had been at the source of Pearl’s lawless- 
n333; a21 that Joyce, in his heedlessness, had started a natur- 
ally good and noble character on the wrong, the down-hill 
road! Hence it was as no stranger, but as a soul already 
bired to him, that Father Martin looked upon Pearl, as for the 
first time they met face to face. 

With a sensitiveness natural considering her position, Pearl 
mistook the priest’s absorption in painful thought for the stern 
silence of a churchman’s censure. In his manly, chastened, 
strong yet tender face, she recognized one before whom her 
inferior spirit was prostrate. But the prostration of reverent 
homage differs, even as joy from pain, from that of consc’ous 
unworthiness and just humiliation. Against this last attitude her 
womanliness and pride rebelled. Therefore she protested, strug- 
gling not to justifiy but to plead for herself. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” she panted. ‘You make me 
wish to kill myself—for shame, for remorse, for real sorrow. 
But I cannot go back; I cannot undo the deed that is done, 
can I? Oh, Ae said you were kind, yet you judge me!” 

“No, my daughter,” he answered, gently. “It is your own 
soul that judges you. Sorrow for sin comes not from without, 
but from within us.” 

“Sin?” she resented. “I have admitted mistake,—not 
sin!” 
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“Then why the shame, the remorse, the sorrow you acknowl- 
edge? The best proof of humanity’s universal vocation for the 
moral life is the soul’s unrest in paths diverging from it. Sin’s 
first flush may be delirious with its own hot fever; but sooner 
or later come inevitably the chill of revulsion, the depression 
of accusing conscience. Right and wrong are fixed quantities, 
and no soul confuses them. Mortal sophisms fail to tally with 
immortal verities. It is possible that, just at first, you believed 
your spirit untroubled; but lacking the glow and spell primarily 
dazzling you in the hour of temptation, can you say truly that 
no divine instinct convicted you of dishonor in the spirit, even 
though the world’s moral letter was indifferent to you? What 
else inspired your unrest in your position, your voluntary 
departure, your distaste for the emotional side of life, your 
ambition for a career apart from it? Forgive my seeming in- 
trusiveness, but Joyce has confided in me,—not, believe me, to 
your dishonor! J understand you. Are you sure that you 
understand yourself?” 

Understand herself,—how could she, impetuous, reckless, 
standardless Pearl, lacking the Divine key to her spiritual, her 
immortal entity? Yet her mental suffering, her maturing and 
chastening motherhood, had approximated it in so far as nature 
may approximate the supernatural. True, the spiritual fire was 
still unlit, but it was laid and waiting, and Father Martin was 
groping his way towards the hearth. 

From heart to throat she smothered hysterically. Seeking 
the open window she inhaled a breath of the fresh night-air. 
Outside, the carriage waited like a quiet spectre, driver and 
horse both drooping in a gentle doze. The grass glinted, sway- 
ing in the breeze under the young moon’s gilding; and the 
trees rustled softly, as though their foliage were whispering in 
its dreams. About her, natural beauty; beside her, human life 
pure, noble, exalted. Peace and harmony everywhere, save in 
her own restless soul! Why was she out of tune with calm, 
grand Nature,—why out of touch with the type of humanity 
which she recognized as alone fulfilling her conception of real, 
because ideal manhood? She looked to the moon and stars, to 
the hills and the fields, for her answer; but the natural crea- 
tion responds to the human only by suggestion, forcing it back 
on itself to search its own soul, wherein is the key to all 
wisdom. 
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Back to the past, remote and proximate, her thoughts sped 
remorsefully. From the start she had been mistaken in taking 
life lightly,—life, that as the flame of the Divine breath, the 
creature of the Creator, the shrine of love, the instrument of 
art, the precursor of death, the seed-time of eternity, as through 
suffering she had come to recognize it, was a grave, an immor- 
tal thing! Her attitude towards the world, pert, defiant, super- 
ficial, reckless, had been a fool’s pose, senseless, unscrupulous, 
beneath contempt. She shuddered from memories of her com- 
placent ignorance, her assured social solecisms, her offences 
against all refinements of taste. But these, at worst, were 
youth’s external errors, reminiscently wounding vanity rather 
than conscience. The sullied woman-heart beneath these was 
her real remorse,—the guilty woman-soul! 

It had been a terrible, albeit a blessed moment for Pearl, 
when first she realized the social laws to be no hampering 
superfluities, but the practical summary of humanity’s moral 
obligations; not the arbitrary conventions of a superficial cult, 
but revealed ethics whose instinct, whether consciously recog- 
nized or unrecognized, still abides in each human heart. But 
the hiatus between Truth as she was beginning to recognize it, 
and the sophisms by which her youth had lived, discouraged 
her. 

Against the casement she cowered, a blot on God’s pure 
natural and human creation. The pale peace of the planets, 
the virginal solitude of the country, the soulful humanity of 
Father Martin, tortured her less in their reproach than in their 
cruel attraction. She had had it in her to be akin to these, 
but she had missed her highest, and for a woman to miss it 
once, was to miss it for ever. She rebelled against her self- 
made fate. 

Something of all this was in her face as Father Martin 
joined her by the window, his keen eyes probing her beauty 
for the soul beneath it, as the moonlight shone upon her. As 
her intense gaze flashed upon him, he realized suddenly that 
this girl, in strength and depth of character, had outgrown 
Joyce, and knew it! What save wreckage for both, then, did 
reunion promise? Upon his thought her words fell with start- 
ling opportuneness. 

“Except for Joy’s sake, I would never see Joyce again,— 
never ¢e// him,” she whispered. ‘To be the impersonal, sexless 
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artist is my ambition,—not the mere human woman—who 
drained love, and found it bitter—” 

“Love is bitter,” he interrupted, ‘only when evil profanes 
it. The sin may be abjured, the pain that is its penalty nobly 
accepted, the irreverent mistake of youth redeemed and lived 
down, and the beautiful Charity attained that loves the crea- 
ture in the Creator, which is the Love that is the first and 
greatest commandment, and all the Law! Even the artist, if 
he disdain love, or whom love’s lees have left heartless, may 
have technique, but never the soulful genius which is the mag- 
net of success, the key to the public heart, since art is. of the 
soul, and there is no soul-life where the love of love is dead. 
Second in idealism only to the religious life, the art-life indeed 
is a life to keep pure, to hold high, to live finely, to serve 
with sacrifice. But purity is not heartlessness, not bitterness, 
not despair. Both as woman and artist, start out anew, with 
true premises instead of false ones.” 

“As a woman,” her lips murmared, ‘‘it is too late!” 

“It is never too late. Human life is made up of begin- 
nings, as the year jis made up of new days. That yesterday is 
nothing, to-day everything, is the lesson, each morning, of the 
rising sun. Past slips, if we profit by them, serve to make 
both present and future surefooted. We forget that this world 
is only the cradle of immortality, and that ‘to the Lord a thou- 
sand years are as one day.’” 

Woman, artist, struggling spirit, alike responded to him. 
She had studied out for herself that the dramatic art was im- 
passioned,—never cold, never heartless. She had divined, even, 
that purity at its noblest must be vitalized by human tender- 
ness. But that the woman’s heartache, the artistic travail, 
might be the birth-pang of a soul struggling towards the light; 
that art,—even the dramatic art,—was in touch with spiritual 
inspiration; that the soul-life was the pulse of both love and 
art, and heart and intellect but instruments of the soul; that 
the woman’s heart-phase must react for good or ill upon the 
artist, and the artist’s mortality serve or fail her immortality,— 
in short that life was a complex, intricate, exquisitely minute 
and finely adjusted bit of Divine mechanism, in which the 
spirit was dominant, the human its subordinate server, had to 
be suggested to her by a soul higher and more enlightened 
than her own. Yet, although conviction was dawning, she still 
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lacked the courage of it. It seemed bitter as death to her, to 
consider the sacrifice of her career. 

“Father,” she cried, and the pathetic ingenuousness of the 
girlish appeal bore to the experienced priest’s heart the assur- 
_ ance of her simplicity, her honesty,—‘‘ Father, my heart is in 
my art-life. The stage is all my world. Must I sacrifice it? 
Is it my atonement—to Joy?” 

He had spoken almost at random, while behind his words 
of lip his own soul had been pondering this same momen- 
tous question. Yet even as he hesitated, he knew its 
answer. Curiously similar in their uncompromising spiri- 
tual standard, their stern and simple conception of moral 
obligation, their imperative demand that right and justice 
should prevail, were his theological reasoning and the unlet- 
tered convictions of Mrs. Josselyn. Only Pearl’s self-avowed 
unworthiness could open a possibility of lawful independence, 
of righteous freedom, to her and Joyce. She, not he, must 
render the verdict. 

“ Self-sacrifice must be your atonement, yes,” he adjudged, 
“in the presumable case that you are worthy to make it! My 
girl, before God,—is it so?” 

“Before God,” she took oath: and her proud eyes, her pure 
lips, told the priest that she spoke truly. ‘‘ My sin—my first 
sin of ignorance, father,—has been repented at least in inno- 
cence of sin!” 

The priest sighed as he formulated the judgment which he 
felt to be his obligation. What of Joyce? What of Gladys, 
even, should his fear of her possible tendresse for Joyce be jus- 
tified? Yet not these, but this woman with her child, cried 
to God for merciful justice! In the spiritual conviction that 
triumphed over human affection, the priest-soul, the mother- 
heart were as one. 

“Then,” he decided, “you have been more sinned against 
than sinning, and Mrs. Josselyn’s decision is the righteous and 
just one. With Mr. Josselyn’s kind sanction, she will meet 
you in San Francisco. It will be better for you, and the 
child.” 

‘Purposely he had lifted his voice, that the sulking Hiram 
might hear him distinctly. Another heard, too,—Mrs. Josselyn, 
just hesitating whether to enter or wait, upon descent from the 
sleeping Joy’s bedside. 
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“But she don’t get my sanction,” protested Hiram, authori- 
tatively. ‘‘ No wife o’ mine makes a fool of herself gallivantin’ 
acrost country with kids, at her age! Next off, she’ll be takin’ 
a weddin’-tower!” 

“If I do, Hiram,” calmly responded Mrs. Josselyn, from 
the doorway, ‘“‘it’ll be my first, for you remember you saved 
the expense,—when we married! But, thank God, I can pay 
for this one myself. You may come along, too. That’s the 
best I can say!” 

“7 ain’t goin’ to help you ruin my son, Joyce,” he retorted, 
sullenly. 

Pearl’s eyes filled with tears, but she made no protest. 

From outside came the significant cough of. the impatient 
driver. He jerked the reins, and unnecessarily changed the 
position of the carriage. He had awakened from his nap a 
little chilled, more than a little cross, and quite convinced 
that it was full time for his passenger to pay and dismiss 
him. 

““My time is up,” said Pearl, after a startled look at her 
watch. There was a sob in her voice. She looked about her 
with sudden wildness. ‘“‘ Joy!” she cried. ‘‘ Where is Joy? Oh, 
how can I leave him,—how can I?” 

“Come with me,” whispered Mrs. Josselyn. And_ the 
women,—Joyce’s mother, and the mother of Joyce’s son,— 
mounted side by side the two flights of stairs, and entered the 
room consecrated to Joyce’s memory. 

Human, like national history, repeats itself. Here, where 
Joyce had slept his childhood’s sleep, and dreamed his young 
dreams of innocence, little Joy now slept and dreamed in his 
turn, for the first time in all his wandering life, “at home”’; 
as Joyce’s son at home in the Josselyn homestead by moral 
right,—-yet—so opposed are the standards of God and man,— 
only by social tolerance. 

“This was Joyce’s bed,” whispered Mrs. Josselyn, in a 
voice at once hard yet faltering. ‘‘ This was his room all his 
life; and I’ve sat here to think of him, since he left me. I 
didn’t think Joyce would grow up to be—what he is! Yet I 
might have known he would—just to punish me—” 

Both women were on their knees by the humble bed. But 
the heart of the mother ached for the absent Joyce; of Pearl, 
for little Joy who might never know the honor of his father’s 
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name, the father-heart’s love for its first-born! Over the frail 
and helpless little hand lying like a flower on the quilt, Pearl 
bowed her head. 

He had gone to bed willingly enough, for he was very 
tired, and the funny, kind old lady who had put cream in his 
milk, and warned him not to eat the hole in the crisp, brown, 
ring-shaped cookies, had told him of bossy-calves and ponies, 
and fluffy little yellow chickens to be seen to-morrow, and 
therefore was a nice old lady to visit! Yet on his cheek shone 
a tear born of a child’s vague wonder. Why must he visit 
anybody, instead of going back to the cars and the boats and 
the hotels that were the familiar frame of his little life,—and 
oh! where was his pretty Mamma? 

At the sight of the tear, Pearl’s self-control deserted her. 
She caught him up, passionately kissing him on lips and throat, 
dispelling his dream, awakening him. 

“He’s mine,” she cried, “mine,—the only thing of my own 
I ever had in the world! No one else has a right to him! 
Did n’t I bear it all alone,—all the shame, and the pain? 
Have n’t I loved him, slaved for him, prayed for him ?—” 

But her passion was but of the moment. Her mother-heart 
conquered. She must not think of herself,—but of Joy! 

“Good-by, O darling, darling!” she sobbed. ‘“ Be a good 
boy to the dear lady who will bring you—to meet Mamma—” 

“ And Papa!” added Mrs. Josselyn, uncompromisingly; but 
her face showed her agony. 

“Have /—a Papa?” queried Joy, with sleepy happiness. 

Then he dreamed, indeed, with a tender smile on his beauti- 
ful face. To have a Papa, like other little boys,—this was 
Joy’s vision of heaven. 


Oh! the cost of a single sin,x—who save God can count it? 
Joyce, indeed, still went free, but his hour was at hand. 
Gladys, again intimate with him, again believing in him with 
all a maiden’s tender and faithful heart, faces her hour of 
bitterness too, though she has sinned no sin. While already, 
to three souls, their hours of bitterness are come: to her watch- 
ing sleeplessly through that night of agony, her mother-heart 
stabbed and bleeding, yet no less loving her prodigal son; to 
Pearl, weeping tears not only of familiar remorse and unfamiliar 
maternal loneliness, but anticipatively, the artist’s tears for art’s 
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blighted career; most sadly of all, to Father Martin, whose 
vigil before the Tabernacle is alike racking to human heart and 
priestly soul! Knowing that his judgment was just, yet its 
responsibility was a cross prostrating him. Fulfilled duty does 
not always bear mortal recompense; and marriage obligatory in 
the moral sense, yet may wreck human happiness. What if the 
issue of his justice to Pearl should bring ruin to Joyce, driving 
him to deeper sin, baser dishonor ? 

Ah, priest of Christ, in your stress of soul, in your strain 
of heart torn between earth and heaven,—from the toils of your 
doubt, from your dark dread of error, your Divine Master 
hastes to deliver you! Already His Providence sets in motion 
the wheels of Nature that shall lift the burden of human destiny 
from your hands! Not in vain, Father Martin, your vigil whose 
impetration consummates the maternal watch! The priest- 
prayer, the mother-tears, these have conquered ! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1,—In the May Bulletin of the Department of Labor * the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission publishes its official report 
to the President. The commission was appointed by President 
Roosevelt on the 16th of October, 1902, “to inquire into, con- 
sider, and pass upon the questions in controversy in connection 
with the strike in the anthracite regions.” It began its work 
October 24, by summoning to Washington the representatives 
of the mine operators and workingmen. There they entered 
into a contract to reopen the mines and to abide by the deci- 
sion of the committee for a term of at least three years. 

The first part of the report is taken up with a history of 
the appointment of the commission, a detailed account of the 
conditions in the anthracite region, and a review of the causes 
leading to and the principal incidents in the strike of 1902. 
The committee then states its awards, which, in regard to the 
four principal demands of the miners, may be summarized as 
follows : 

The first demand was for an increase of twenty per cent. 
upon the prices paid during the year 1902 to employees per- 
forming contract or piece work. The committee finds that the 
conditions of life of mine-workers do not justify the contention 
of the workingmen that the annual earnings of the miners are 
insufficient to maintain the American standard of living. How- 
ever, in view of the interruptions incident to mine-operating, as 
well as the increased cost of living and the hazardous nature 
of the work, the committee awards an increase of ten per cent. 
over and above the rates paid in the month of April, 1902. 

The second demand filed by the miners was for a reduction 
of twenty per cent. in the hours of labor without any reduc- 
tion of earnings for all employees paid by the hour, day, or 
week. In regard to this demand the committee awards: first, 
that all engineers employed in the hoisting of water shall have 
an increase of ten per cent. on their earnings between Novem- 
ber 1, 1902, and April 1, 1903, and, during the life of the 
award, they shall have eight-hour shifts with no reduction in 
pay from what they received in April, 1902; second, all other 


* The Report of the Anthracite Coal Commission. (Being the May issue of the Bulletin of 
the Department of Labor.) Washington: Government Printing-Office. 
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engineers and pump men shall have an increase of five per 
cent. on the rate of wages, and shall be relieved from duty on 
Sunday without loss of pay; third, all employees or company 
men not mentioned above shall be paid on the basis of a nine- 
hour day, receiving the same wages as paid for a ten-hour day 
in April, 1902. 

The third demand of the miners was for the adoption of a 
system by which the coal shall be paid for by weight, the 
minimum rate to be 60 cents for a legal ton of 2,240 pounds. 
To this demand the committee adjudges that the present sys- 
tem shall be adhered to, unless changed by mutual agreement. 

The fourth demand, and the one which many of the miners 
considered the most important, was for a recognition of the 
union. This the committee adjudges to be outside its jurisdic- 
tion. The commission was appointed to determine the ques- 
tions at issue between the operators and their employees, 
whether they were union men or not. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee states that if an independent union of the anthracite 
mine-workers were organized with some of the objectionable 
features removed, and if it were within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the fourth demand would be granted. 

Aside from these principal demands of the workingmen the 
committee adjudges that there shall be a “sliding scale”’ for 
the increase of the wages of the employee; that no person 
shall in any way be discriminated against by employer or em- 
ployee because of membership or non-membership in a labor 
union; that the amount due the laborers shall be paid, by the 
company, not to the contract miner but to the laborers them- 
selves; that the awards of the committee shall continue in 
force until March 31, 1906; and that any disagreement arising 
under these awards shall be referred for settlement to a board 
of conciliation appointed as prescribed in the committee’s report. 

Further than this the committee recommends a more rigid 
enforcement of the laws in regard to the employment of chil- 
dren and the protection of property. It is opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration, but endorses a bill providing for official 
investigation on the application of either contestant. The 
awards throughout are characterized by the fairness and sound 
judgment that the personnel of the committee led the public to 
expect, and the report is without doubt a most important 
document in economic literature. 


. 
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2—We gladly welcome any writings that tend, to inspire 
devotion to the Holy Spirit. In the present volume * the author, 
in a simple and devotional style, introduces the reader to the 
august doctrine of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
He reviews the special work of the Holy Ghost in the sancti- 
fication of man’s soul, and shows His intimate. relations with 
mankind. The book is intended to furnish matter for medita- 
tion in the hope of increasing devotion to the Holy Spirit, and 
we note with satisfaction that the author places the truest de- 
votion to Him, and the best sort of worship, in obedience to 
His inspirations. In treating of this difficult matter, however, 
this work is vastly inferior to Father Baker’s Sancta Sophia— 
that unrivalled guide to the worship which is in spirit and in 
truth. To our deep regret we must notice in Father Meschler 
an unpardonable fault. Surely in a book like this it was 
unwise to drag in, by violence, an acrimonious and abandoned 
controversy. In a foot-note we are told: “The opinion that 
there is a certain interior guidance of the Holy Ghost which 
makes the exterior teaching of the church unnecessary or 
superfluous, was condemned in the Encyclical of Leo XIII. on 
so-called Americanism or Heckerism.” To associate thus the 
holy name of Father Hecker with a palpable and outrageous 
heresy is poor business indeed for a writer on the God of 
charity. The very foundation of Father Hecker’s spiritual doc- 
trine was the Catholic Church’s infallible authority. The very 
first criterion which he constantly puts forward for estimating 
the value of interior inspirations is that these should absolutely 
conform to the voice of the teaching church. Yet here, by a 
stroke of the pen, a man who has certainly never read Father 
Hecker at all, blackens him with the pitch of heresy, all for 
the greater glory of God the Holy Ghost. Indeed, it is dis- 
heartening and contemptible; and in the name not of fair 
play, which of itself can hardly be allowed a place in such 
controversies, but in the name of supernatural and priestly 
charity, we protest against it out of a sorely-tried and long- 
suffering patience. 


3.—Pére Sortais, professor of philosophy in the College of 
the Immaculate Conception at Paris, known to the reading 


* The Gift of Pentecost. Meditations on the Holy Ghost. By Father Meschler, S.J. 
Translated from the German by Lady Amabel Kerr. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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world already by various articles in the Etudes and by two 
or three esthetic works, has published a philosophical text- 
book adapted to the needs of candidates for the classical 
baccalaureate.* The first volume is entitled Psychologie Expéri- 
mentale and the second deals with Logic, Ethics, A’sthetics, and 
Metaphysics. The reader, however, must not conclude that the 
first volume is devoted to what we would call in English 
“Experimental Psychology”; for Empirical Psychology would 
be the term really descriptive of this treatise. The present 
name has been chosen—somewhat inconsistently—for the reason 
that the treatment of Rational Psychology is relegated to the 
Book on Special Metaphysics. Regarding the method properly 
called “ experimental,” our author remarks, not unjustly, that it 
labors under a great number of limitations; but he appears to 
entertain no illusion as to his ability to prophesy concerning its 
possible value in the future, after it shall have enjoyed an op- 
portunity of growing during some six or seven hundred years. 
Having professed a dislike for the too prevalent custom of 
wrapping philosophy up in rhetoric, Pére Sortais dares, never- 
theless, to draw largely upon his literary and classical learning 
for illustrations and quotations—and succeeds in illustrating his 
points very happily sometimes. But clearly his forte is analysis 
and division; and as affording a ready view of the whole sub- 
ject commonly discussed under the rubric “Philosophy” his 
work is particularly successful. He arranges and classifies and 
subdivides with admirable lucidity; his indices especially 
betraying the clear mind and careful method of their maker. 
The physiological summarizing in the Psychology appears to 
have been done rather hastily. Sometimes brevity interferes 
with thoroughness and confidence begets a dogmatic tone. 
Moreover, in certain places the arguments presented are deficient 
without any appearance of their author’s having been conscious 
of that fact. Again, it seems strange that he should define 
sensation as “an agreeable or painful phenomenon of conscious- 
ness preceded by a nervous impression transmitted to the brain,” 
and follow up this definition with a discussion of the question 
whether or not any sensations lack the pain-pleasure element. 
But on the whole the book deserves consideration, and, especially 
by its good mapping out of the field, will benefit students who 
remember that it is a text-book. The chapter dealing with the 
* Traité de Philosophie. Par le P. Gaston Sortais,S.J. Twovols. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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relations of the physical and the moral status are outspoken 
and enlightened. 


4.—The Rev. Charles Bodington contributes to the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology a volume on Books of Devotion.* 
It aims at making the reader acquainted with the various holy 
thoughts that may be gathered in the fields of devotional litera- 
ture, attention being given almost exclusively to works in 
English. A prominent defect of the book is its lack of 
thoroughness; a great medley of writers is referred to and an 
immense variety of tendencies is represented; yet no line of 
thought or subject of study is treated exhaustively. This is 
rather disappointing to readers given to reflection, or accustomed 
to scholarly methods. It might be supposed that few others 
would take up and enjoy a volume like the present; this, how- 
ever, is a mistake. Any serious-minded person will find the 
book an instructive one to dip into for an occasional visit to 
the land of good spiritual literature. 

The author. contents himself for the most part with sum- 
maries of the books before him, refraining from comment or 
criticism—consequently he has put the kernel of a great many 
fine works at the reader’s disposal.. But, as was said above, the 
absence of a principle of selection seems to be responsible for 
a generally unsatisfying impression which the book is apt to 
leave. Most of the writers quoted from are Anglicans; Catho- 
lic authors when used are treated with all consideration. A 
strong plea is made for the legitimacy of Invocation to the 
Saints and other Catholic practices, but the line is drawn at 
Scaramelli’s presentation. 


5.—All who are interested in the question of social reform 
will gladly welcome this second volume + by Mr. Woods and 
his associates in the South End Settlement House of Boston. 
As their first volume, Zhe City of Wilderness, which was 
published about four years ago, was a description of the con- 
ditions in the South End, so this book is a detailed study of 
the peoples and their environment in the two principal immi- 
grant districts of that city, known as the North and West Ends. 


* Books of Devotion. By the Rev. Charles Bodington. London, New York, and Bombay : 
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The writers have gone among the inhabitants -of these 
sections, noted carefully the traits peculiar to the different 
nationalities, and estimated their value from the view- point of 
American citizenship. They point out many existing evils 
which, though differing in detail, are much the same as those 
which obtain in every city having a large immigrant population. 

The principal suggestions offered are a better organization, 
trade unions, and a more far-sighted municipal policy. This 
would mean better care of the streets, more rigid building laws, 
more opportunities for fresh air and personal cleanliness; the 
erecting in each district of a hall where good books and good 
music may be had, and especially the establishing of technical 
training schools. The facts related in the book and the sug- 
gestions offered deserve. serious consideration, not only by the 
people of Boston but also by all who are interested in the 
future of our American cities. 

Mr. Woods admits the great influence for good which the 
Catholic Church exerts upon her immigrant children, but finds 
fault with particular aspects of her belief and practice. He 
seems to account it a great loss that scepticism has had so little 
effect among Catholics, and that the church holds to-day to 
the creed she has professed from the beginning. Mr. Woods 
can scarcely find ground for his complaint, if we inform him 
that the teachings of Catholicity are the utterances of the 
Most High, who knows no vicissitude nor shadow of change. 
A strange thing, this non-Catholic inability to understand that 
there may be in the world a religion not made by men but 
revealed by God, and consequently no more subject to revision 
than the divine veracity can be subject to delusion. 


6.—Murder, sensuality, lying, the horrible Inquisition, wily 
Jesuits, misguided women—what is this? A _ yellow, paper- 
bound volume published many years ago by the firm of Little, 
Known, and Co.? No, indeed; it is an ornamented, cloth- 
bound book,* printed on good paper, with excellent typography, 
in the year of Christian civilization 1903, by the reputable 
firm of The Macmillan Company. 

After reading it one wonders at the reason of the title, but 
that lack of appropriateness is soon forgotten amid the great 
mass of glaring inconsistencies and errors. The author’s pur- 

* The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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pose, to be brief, is to show that the Catholic religion is merely 
a matter of emotion without a real, rational basis, carried on as 
a humbugging scheme by dishonest priests, accepted only by 
the ignorant and by the intelligent ones who would make capi- 
tal out of this ignorance. The hero of the book is a man who 
gives up Catholicism for atheism, and of course he is the only 
character that has a spark of virtue. He is noble, honest, sin- 
cere, and pure. All the Catholics and the Catholic population 
of the country—Spain—are immoral, or very close to it, and 
to the diseased ear of the author all things of God’s creation, 
even the peaceful zephyr of evening, brings a message of sen- 
suality. To the evil-minded all things are evil. The author 
has a remarkable power in coloring his scenes well and depict- 
ing his characters with many an artistic detail. More’s the 
pity that he should thus prostitute it after the manner of a 
Gautier or a Zola, and that his labors, for he certainly has 
labored, should go to the service of evil and his own disgrace, 
rather than to God’s glory and his own. No matter that he 
should misrepresent and vilify the greatest institution of souls 
upon earth; that his ignorance or his maliciousness should lead 
him to insult a country whose peasantry is one of the purest 
on earth; caricature the administration of the Sacraments, lie 
about confession, outstrip even the notorious Llorente in the 
matter of the Inquisition, picture general flirtations among the 
Catholics in church, insult religious orders, and make priests 
ridiculous—all this he does, and then with equal effrontery 
presents his work to an intelligent public through one of our 
most reputable publishing houses. 

We had almost believed that the day had past when a 
leading publishing firm would father such a grievous, public 
offence against truth and morality. 


7.—The Rise of Ruderick Clowd* is the interesting life- 
story of a criminal told by Mr. Josiah Flynt, whose writings 
on the methods and habits of the world of “graft” are now 
quite well known. Ruderick Clowd even from his birth has 
the marks upon him of an outcast and a rebel against honest 
society. An illegitimate child, he is shunned by all until he 
wins recognition by his physical powers. His mother’s advice is 
not heeded. He begins to pick pockets, then to go after larger 

* The Rise of Ruderick Clowd. By Josiah Flynt. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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“jobs,” and finally has the proud name of being one of the 
most successful “crooks” in the country. Mr. Flynt through- 
out gives us the criminal’s point of view. His account of 
reform schools is a very sorry one, and he would seem to give 
no room for amendment or repentance in prison life. The book 
is rich in pictures of the Under World, full of the professional 
vocabulary of the ‘‘crooks,’”’ and abounds in detailed descrip- 
tions of their methods, whether working alone or in gangs on 
big “jobs.” But Mr. Flynt must have a hero in his book, and 
at the end Ruderick becomes very much of a one; yet he is 
not the least sorry for his years of sin, has no word of regret 
for them, and his -transition from a “ crooked” to a “straight” 
life is stated but not justified, which is, to say the least, inar- 
tistic. 


8.—This small volume* of the series of Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors is a story of student days at Harvard. All 
who enjoyed Mr. Wister’s classic story of Western life in the 
Virginian will find an agreeable half-hour in reading Phz/oso- 
phy 4. There are two heroes who, boldly undertaking the 
course in philosophy, attend but few of the lectures, and con- 
sequently have to “plug” continuously for a few days before 
the exams, under the guidance of a tutor. In spite of a wild 
time in the country the day before, they succeed with remarka- 
ble credit to themselves. Mr. Wister represents his heroes as 
not being serious students, but the language he puts into their 
mouths contradicts all that, else they never could have uttered 
the many bright criticisms that demolish conceptualism and 
that do credit to Mr. Wister himself. And after all, in spite of 
the author’s sarcasm, a man would be just as successful in life 
and do just as much good to himself and to his fellow-men, 
and most probably much more, even if he were only a book- 
reviewer on the Evening Post, and not the treasurer of the 
New Amsterdam Trust Company. 


9.—To read of lives wasted away in struggling to preserve 
the only true religion in a land where religious liberty was 
denied, is at times a tonic to our lethargic spirituality. 

We have such a reinvigorator in this Catholic London Mis- 
sions.¢ It is a collection of the fragmentary accounts that have 


* Philosophy 4. By Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t Catholic London Missions. By Johanna H. Harting. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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filtered through years of penal laws and ages of persecution 
concerning the establishment, maintenance, and preservation of 
the chapels in which the faithful few and tried Catholics in and 
about London worshipped between the years 1625 and 1833. 
A “Mission Chapel” in such times often meant an old, out- 
of-the-way building or private house, rather than the cozy, 
pretty little chapel that stands out boldly in the cities of this 
present day of religious- toleration. The pastor of the flock 
that secretly gathered in these mission chapels on days. given 
to worship was often a poor Capuchin or Franciscan monk who 
took his life in his hands when he conducted services. Some- 
times the buildings were insecure, and instances are related of 
floors falling through during services, causing frightful loss of 
life. Such accounts as these make us cherish our faith more 
closely because given us in a time when priests are not pro- 
scribed nor the faithful layman hunted. The volume contains 
but a simple narration of facts compiled with much labor and 
is very pleasant reading. Father Tyrrell, S.J., has written the 
preface. 


10.—Pedagogical literature is genuinely enriched by Mr. 


Brown’s history of ‘“‘ Our Middle Schools.” Indeed, the entire 
province of American history is indebted to the volume.* For 
it is an almost entirely historical study, and what nation that 
has ever existed has had its schools so intimately bound up 
with its political development as our own? Important as was 
the work of those first strong settlers of Massachusetts in re- 
claiming an inhospitable soil from savagery and in building 
thereon the foundations of a new state, perhaps of deeper value 
were their passion and their endeavor for education. The 
Puritan had his share of human limitations and infirmities. 
He was not a genial creature. He had rigid ideas about his 
predestined election to grace and glory, and from the days of 
ancient Israel those are ideas which are but a step removed 
from fierce intolerance. But the Puritan has deeply engraven 
on the heart of this Republic the necessity of godliness and of 
an education which shall lead to godliness. His schools, estab- 
lished as soon as ever a forest clearing made room for the 
four humble walls, re-echoed the teaching of his meeting- 


“The Making of our Middle Schools. An Account of the Development of Secondary 
Education in the United States. By Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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house. To learn to read was for the purpose of conning well 
the Scriptures; for, so declares the quaint Massachusetts Char- 
ter of 1647, it is ‘one cheife piect of yt ould deluder Satan, 
to keepe men from the knowledge of ye Scriptures.” Accord- 
ingly, as early as 1642 the selectmen of all the towns in the 
Bay Colony were charged with the duty of seeing that parents 
provided for the religious, patriotic, and practical training of 
their children. 

This training was a very strenuous affair, too. For accord- 
ing to the rules governing the town school of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, in 1645, school hours were fixed as follows: 
From March 1 to September 30, from seven in the morning to 
five in the afternoon; for the remainder of the year from 
eight o’clock till four. Another regulation declares that ‘“‘be- 
cause the rod of correction is an ordinance of God necessary 
sometimes to be dispensed unto children, the schoolmaster shall 
have authority to minister correction without respect of per- 
sons.” But good fruit grew from this stern soil. How respec- 
table an education must have been given in those early second- 
ary schools we can discover from the following summary of 
requirements for admission into Harvard in 1734: ‘‘ Whoever 
upon examination by the president, and two at least of the 
tutors, shall be found able extempore to read, construe, and 
parse Tully, Virgil, or such like common classical Latin authors, 
and to write true Latin in prose, and to be skilled in making 
Latin verse, or at least in the rules of Prosodia, and to read, 
construe, and parse ordinary Greek, as in the New Testament, 
Isocrates, or such like, and decline the paradigms of Greek 
nouns and verbs, having withal good testimony of his past 
blameless behavior, shall be looked upon as qualified for admis- 
sion into Harvard College.” About the same time was passed 
another law, now, alas! obsolete, to the effect that ‘‘no Block- 
head or lazy Fellow in his Studies be elected.” 

How the characteristically American zeal for learning passed 
from New England through all the other Colonies, and how, 
as it travelled on, it acquired new perfections, Mr. Brown 
tells us, with grace and erudition. The rise and growth of 
academies and high schools, their courses of study, their disci- 
pline, their results; how religious control of education was 
gradually transformed to civil, and how, in consequence, a 
system of strictly denominational schools arose—these are some 
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of the topics treated, along with the various problems which 
they suggest. There is a very kindly account of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States. It is brief, naturally, but occupies 
a duly proportionate space. And in connection with this, Mr. 
Brown deserves our thanks for his perfect fairness, and for his 
application to reliable sources for his treatment of Catholic 
schools. Like every other thoughtful man, our author is a 
strong supporter of religious training as an integral part of the 
education of the young. Just how this training is to be given 
so as to be acceptable to all, he frankly does not pretend to 
decide, though he is hopeful of a happy issue of the problem. 
In conclusion we must again commend this work as one of 
unusual merit. May we soon have from a Catholic pen a vol- 
ume, equally thorough, on the church’s historic efforts to edu- 
cate mankind! 


11—Spencer Jones’s remarkable book* has appeared in a 
second edition. It will be recalled that this extraordinary work 
from the pen of a Ritualistic clergyman advocates practically 
everything in Catholic doctrine and discipline, and pleads for 
England's submission to the See of Rome, as her sole hope of 
spiritual salvation. Thousands of Anglicans have read it, 
and, in the words of Lord Halifax’s preface, have been thereby 
brought nearer ‘‘that reunion of the Church of England with 
the Apostolic See which is so necessary for the maintenance 
of the Faith, for the vindication of ecclesiastical authority, for 
the welfare of Christ’s religion, and the spread of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth.” One thing unhappily remains as an 
obstacle in the minds of Anglicans thus far advanced, and that 
is that they seem not to see the obligation to enter the Cath- 
olic Church which rests upon every individual who acknowledges 
her claims. They remain out of the Church, thinking thereby, 
and thinking sincerely, to lead a movement toward Rome. 
Nothing short of a corporate conversion, a national submission, 
seems to enter into their designs. But souls are saved singly 
and alone, and surely the Great Judge will not ask us how 
many we have induced to perform their duty, but, rather, how 
perfectly we have performed our own. Pity it is that these 
leaders of Anglicanism do not perceive that by entering the 


“England and the Holy See. An Essay towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1go2. 
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Church themselves they would conduct multitudes with them 
who now hesitate because their chieftains waver. 


12.—Mr. Abbott’s narrative of his tour in Macedonia* is 
one of the most fascinating books of travel we have ever read. 
The author is a scholar of the University of Cambridge, and 
writes with that large-spirited humanity, philosophic tolerance 
of human limitations, and keenness in taking in a situation, 
which are scarcely possible to any but a deep and genial 
student. He is altogether delightful. Whether he is cheated 
by a piratical official of the Sublime Porte, or starved in a 
villanous Turkish hamlet, or kept awake by the multitudinous 
din and the still more energetic odors wafted from a neighbor- 
ing Ghetto, he is imperturbable and cheerful, and casts about 
to see if there be not in his misfortune matter for a jest. If 
humor smiled upon his journey as it smiles upon his account 
of it, he had a holiday jaunt indeed of pleasure unmixed with 
care. From the point of view of actual interest, too, this vol- 
ume is valuable. The world’s eyes are turning to Macedonia 
just now, and once more civilized men are putting to them- 
selves the question: Ought not the unspeakable Turk to be 
driven from the soil of Europe as soon as ever honorable force 
can do it? Mr. Abbott has positive convictions on the point. 
Turkey, he declares, is corrupt and decadent past the possibility 
of cure. Its hjdeous fanaticism, unilluminated ignorance, and 
ridiculous ineptitude for progressive government, make it a 
reproach to modern times. Very likely in such a conclusion he 
has the support of the vast majority of intelligent men. In the 
description of the monks of Mt. Athos, a description which is in 
general very kindly, there will be some readers who will see a 
narrow view of the monastic vocation; but nothing is said in 
bitterness, and we can hardly bring ourselves into line with any 
severe strictures under this head. For a delightful entertainment 
of a born voyageur, we know of no book that surpasses this. 


13.—Mr. Willard C. Selleck is a devout deist, and his fore- 
cast ¢ of religion naturally takes for granted the downfall of 
dogma and the establishment of a faith incapable of verbal 


*The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia. By G. F. Abbott. New York: Longmans, Green 
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formulation. His view of Catholicity is in the main kindly; 
he admits many great services done for humanity by the 
church, and he recognizes many an excellent feature in her 
spirit and organization. But she insists on doctrinal precision, 
on the supernatural, on the mysterious and the miraculous, and 
hence is doomed, he tells us. So, he adds, is all religion 
doomed save only that creedless faith which urges men to love 
God and one another. A creedless faith is impossible. Men 
must express their ideas of the God they worship in proposi- 
tions, and these propositions are a creed. And apart from 
abstractions, there is historic Christianity, there is the life of 
Christ, with its definite statements and precepts of belief and 
worship. If those definite statements form a doctrinal system 
established upon miracle, and established upon nineteen cen- 
turies of world-renovating beneficence, they demand that we 
cease @ priori judgments on the necessity of creedlessness, and 
see whether or not we have not here the truths vouchsafed to 
us by the Son of God. If a man approaches in a spirit of 
honest criticism the life and words of Christ, he will discover 
how baseless is the fascinating delusion that the Lord delivered 
only lovely ethical lessons. He will learn that the mission of 
Christ is inexplicable without dogma—dogma as to the Person 
of Christ, the meaning of His life and death, the Kingdom of 
God and the means of sanctity prescribed for citizenship therein. 
And once clear, precise doctrine is seen to be essential to the 
Christian scheme, and once it is further seen that the Christian 
scheme is divine, the Catholic embodiment of Christianity stands 
squarely in the pathway of the sincere mind. In concluding 
our notice of Mr. Selleck’s volume, we again testify with plea- 
sure to his manifest desire to be fair and to his deeply reli- 
gious spirit. : 


14 —These letters* of the Abbé Snell cut into Protestantism 
at its weakest point. They are almost entirely taken up with 
proving the necessity of an infallible teacher, and in demon- 
strating the insufficiency of private interpretation as a rule of 
faith. The author shows keenly that if we are bound to believe 
God’s word because God spoke it, we must be infallibly certi- 
fied that what we are believing is the true, genuine utterance 
of the Most High. If we are not infallibly sure that such and 


* Lettres a un Protestant. Par l'Abbé Snell. Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles Douniol. 
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such teachings are God’s own, then we cannot hold them with 
infallible security, and if we do not believe with infallible 
security, then the motive of our faith cannot be the veracity of 
God. And a faith whose motive is not divine truthfulness, but 
trust in our own powers, is not divine supernatural saving faith, 
but feeble, error-beset, and purely human confidence. No true 
act of faith is possible, then, without an infallible oracle to tell 
us what is the word of God. Are the Seriptures privately in- 
terpreted such an oracle? The Abbé Snell calls up the classi- 
cal arguments to show that they are not. They do not attest 
their own sufficiency, and cannot; they were not the rule of 
belief by which the world was converted, and while they con- 
tain the revelation of God, they may be subjected by private 
judgment to an analysis which extracts from them a thousand 
contradictory and conseqyently false interpretations. As there 
is no faith in God without an infallible teacher of revelation, so 
is there no such infallible teacher save the Catholic Church. 
The argument is invincible, and Abbé Snell has done religion 
a service in restating it. Unfortunately the number of Prot- 
estants to whom the book would appeal is constantly diminish- 
ing. Only those who hold to the strict, old-fashioned notions 
of faith, revelation, and the authority of Scripture, will be 
touched by the argument. But to the thousands upon thou- 
sands of non-Catholics who have thrown aside the Bible and 
smile at the supernatural, we speak an unknown tongue when 
we assume the need of infallible faith in God. Books of modern 
controversy would do well to start out with a demonstration of 
the necessity of supernatural religion, and of the inadmissibility 
of pure rationalism. Still, this little volume has a legitimate 
place and fills it creditably. A fresh interest attaches to these 
letters from the fact that their author is a convert. Cardinal 
Perraud’s preface gives an admirable summary of the argument 
of the entire book. 


15.—This little work of Dr. De Costa* is a timely critique 
of Ritualistic Anglicanism. It is a fond delusion of thousands 
within the Episcopalian body that they may cling to the be- 
liefs and devotions of Catholic antiquity without entering into 
the one fold which is the historic legatee of antiquity. They 


* The Failure of Ritualism. By B. F. De Costa. New York: Christian Press Associa- 
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would have Catholicity, but not the organized faith which has 
preserved and still teaches Catholicity. As well might a man 
in Siberia who had read himself into enthusiasm for the 
American Constitution, say, “I am in America.” The halluci- 
nation might last for a few academic moments, but when con- 
fronted with the actualities—tyranny, suffering, and all wretch- 
.edness—it would have to vanish, and the poor exile would 
find that he was not in an earthly paradise, but in an abode 
of desolation and despair. Thus Dr. De Costa gently lifts the 
veil from the doctrinal contradictions of Anglicanism, from its 
permitted apostasies, its -Low-Church.denials and its Broad- 
Church deism, and asks his Ritualistic friends if they can 
imagine this to be the city of ancient peace, the unblemished 
Spouse of Christ, the Catholic faith of immemorial history. It 
is an effective method, and as it has done good in the past, 
so in this attractive presentation will it do good again. 


16.—Father Gerard has done a genuine service to Catholic 
controversy by this admirable compilation.* Zhe Antidote con- 
sists of brief answers to anti-Catholic calumnies; answers which 
have appeared from time to time in Catholic periodicals, and 
which would be lost to the greater number of readers if they 
remained shut up in the files of magazines. The field covered 
by these bits of controversy is very wide. Indulgences, Sin 
Tariffs, the Iron Virgin, Mariana the Teacher of Regicide, the 
Monita Secreta, and many other disputed points are touched 
upon. The treatment is always brief, sometimes unsatisfactory, 
but generally keen and decisive. A brochure of this kind is 
often more serviceable for ready reference and aptness of mat- 
ter than great tomes and famous tractates. 


17 —Father Zurbonsen f is a pleasant narrator of the ro- 
mance of travel. Without giving us much of deep historical or 
geographical interest, he chats entertainingly of the places he 
saw and the people he met; and his little book will while 
away a pleasant hour for those whose fancy finds delight in 
roaming over foreign lands. 


18—A year ago Archbishop Merry del Val was drawn 


* The Antidote. Edited by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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into controversy with a Reverend Mr. Oxenham of the Angli- 
can Church, and in the course of the contention delivered in 
Rome a series of conferences on the Papacy which have now 
appeared in book-form.* In lively style and pointed argumen- 
tation the right reverend author states the Scriptural and the 
historical proofs of the Roman Pontiff’s primacy and infallibility, 
and disposes of the objections of Mr. Oxenham—who seems to 
have been, by the way, an antagonist of but mediocre capacity. 
The little volume forms a convenient reference of Papal con- 
troversy, and contains a valuable digest of patristic testimony 
as to St. Peter’s office and prerogatives. We regret that the 
original texts of these citations have not been given as well as 
the translation. 


19.—The books before us belong to a series of verse transla- 
tions from the Greek dramatic poets, with commentaries and 
explanatory essays, for English readers. Uniform with this 
volume f there have been published the poems of A‘schylus as 
the first of the set. The translator of Euripides says his 
object is to put before English readers a translation of some 
very beautiful poetry, and to give some description of a 
remarkable artist and thinker. He has taken two plays of 
Euripides, the “ Hippolytus” and “The Bacchze’—chosen 
partly for their beauty, partly because they are very character- 
istic of the poet. Different as they are, both are peculiarly 
imbued with his special atmosphere and purpose. Next, he 
has selected the chief ancient criticism of Euripides, a satire 
penetrating, brilliant, and, though preposterously unfair, still 
exceedingly helpful to any student who does not choose to put 
himself at its mercy. Mr. Murray gives a very valid reason 
why he has placed the hostile burlesque of ‘The Frogs” of 
Aristophanes in juxtaposition to the wonderful plays of Eu- 
ripides. As to the method of these translations, it is odd but 
interesting and serviceable. The translator’s aim was to build 
up something as like the original as possible in the form, and 
likewise (what is more daring and inventive) to take.hold of 
the “spirit”? beneath the letter. His scruple and fear are that 


* The Truth of Papal Claims. By Raphael Merry del Val, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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the scholars may differ as to what the “spirit” of Euripides 
really is. We must await their discussion and judgments. In 
the meantime we are pleased to be able to say that the present 
volumes wili always be of value and interest to students of 
these immortal productions. 

Not the least merit of Mr. Phillimore’s book is the analytic 
introduction to the consideration of the tragedies of “/dipus 
Tyrannus,” “AEdipus Coloneus,” and “Antigone.” Sophocles, 
although more difficult, is better known and more widely 
translated. This, however, does not take anything from the 
fact that Mr. Phillimore’s translation is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the already abundant literature concerning the dramas 
of Sophocles the incomparable. 


20.—A new and improved version of the treatise of the cele- 
brated Venetian centenarian, Louis Cornaro, has just been pub- 
lished.* Cornaro lived from 1464-1566. A descendant of the 
illustrious family, through the dishonest intrigues of relatives he 
was deprived of honors and privileges that belonged to him, retired 
from public life, and spent almost all his time at Padua. This 
injustice was after all a blessing, for it forced his philosophic 
mind to change, as it were, the course of his life and resulted 
in his giving to us the treatise on The Temperate Life that has 
made his name famous. 

He was born with a very delicate constitution, and further 
endangered his health by intemperate habits. Seeing that 
death was very close if he continued, he changed his manner 
of life. At the age of ninety-five Cornaro wrote: “I am cer- 
tain I too should live to that age (one hundred and twenty) 
had it been my good fortune to receive a similar blessing (a 
perfect constitution) at my birth; but because I was born with 
a poor constitution I fear I shall not live much beyond a 
hundred years.” Again he writes: “I never knew the world 
was beautiful until I reached old age.” A famous portrait of 
Cornaro by Tintoretto hangs in the Pitti Palace of Florence. A 
copy of it forms the frontispiece of the present volume. 

The first edition of Zhe Temperate Life was published at 
Padua in the year 1558. It has been translated into Latin and 
several other languages. It is divided into four discourses, 


* The Art of Living Long. By Louis Cornaro. Milwaukee: William F. Butler. 
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written severally at the ages of eighty-three, eighty-six, ninety- 
one, and ninety-five. 

In the first the author speaks of the three abuses of his 
day—adulation, heresy (the Reformation had just extended in- 
to some parts of Italy), and intemperance. The first has im- 
paired the social life, the second the soul’s life, and the third 
the life of the body. Cornaro’s philosophy may be reduced to 
the phrase, ‘‘Be temperate in all things,” and the work is an 
exposition of the practical following out of that adage. This 
subject is developed more at length in the second discourse; 
in the third a law of life is stated, in which he writes: ‘‘ The 
awful thought of death does not trouble me in the least, al- 
though I realize on account of my many years that I am nigh 
to it; for I reflect that I was born to die, and that many 
others have departed this life at a much younger age than 
mine. Nor am I disturbed by that other thought,-a companion 
of the foregoing one, namely, the thought of the punishment 
which after death must be suffered for sins committed in this 
life: For I am a good Christian, and as such I am bound to 
believe that I shall be delivered from that punishment by virtue 
of the most Sacred Blood of Christ, which He shed in order to 
free us, His faithful servants, from those pains.” 

The fourth discourse is a loving exhortation in which, by 
the authority of his own experience, the aged author would 
persuade all mankind to take up the same orderly life. Selec- 
‘tions from Bacon's History of Life and Death and from Temple’s 
Health and Long Life follow, and also a history of the Cornaro 
family. 

The volume is tastefully gotten up, with some very fine 
illustrations. It is interesting reading and forms something of a 
classic on the subject. It is most important in showing that he 
who runs against nature’s law brings destruction upon himself 
both in this world and in the world to come. And is also of 
value to those who wish to live a particularly long time on 
this earth. We are bound, of course, to protect our health— 
not to endanger life; but some of us may not be over-anxious 
to live here too long. At any rate the writing of Cornaro—a 
good Catholic with thoroughly Catholic principles—is of value 
in this: that he shows us how to lead a good life. And that 
is what we should yearn for. Not a short life nor a long life 
—but whatsoever God may wish it—at least a good life. 
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21.—The details and the lessons of the life of St. Margaret 
of Cortona are set forth in the present issue of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE by the able pen of Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
A new life of St. Margaret has just been published.* 

Perhaps nothing will do so much to show forth the value of 
the spirit of penance, and arouse our souls to it in these days 
of spiritual inactivity and of material comfort, than such read- 
ing as this. The present work, if it does that even to the 
smallest extent, will have fulfilled its mission. 

The most authoritative biographer of St. Margaret is Father 
Bevegnati. He was the confessor of St. Margaret in the days 
of her change of life—in her journey up the hill of perfection, 
her director and her guide through all her wonderful career, 
and finally gave her the last rites for her journey to the All- 
Perfect One Himself. Being thus the confidant of all the 
secrets of her own soul and of the personal, intimate manifesta- 
tions that God made to St. Margaret, Father Bevegnati was 
well suited to write her life. But perhaps he was too enrap- 
tured with that part of her days that he knew best and longest. 
At least he omits anything like a scientific, chronological arrange- 
ment, and fails in picturing the details of those years that make 
St. Margaret’s sanctity shine all the clearer and brighter—the 
days of her sinful wanderings. Perhaps he is to be excused 
from this, for Father Bevegnati’s main purpose was not to give 
a full historical biography, but only to show forth the holiness 
of the subject that the claims for her canonization might be 
justified. 

The events of St. Margaret’s early life are familiar to most 
Catholics, or at least can be found in the pages of our current 
number. Mr. O’Connor, the translator also, by the way, of Sz. 
Francis of Assisi, has done his best in a historical way to 
supply details of incidents and of arrangement that were want- 
ing in Father Bevegnati’s work. He opens with a statement of 
the condition of Italy in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from which arose a_ providential mission for St. Margaret 
somewhat after the manner of that of St. Catherine of Siena. 
The unhappy years of childhood are then pictured, together 
with the fall and the great sin. Then comes the account of 


* St. Margaret of Cortona, the Magdalen of the Seraphic Order. By Rev. Leopold De 
Chérancé, O.S,F.C. Sole authorized Translation, by R. T. O'Connor. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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her conversion, her penance, and her religious vocation. These 
are followed by many chapters on her interior life. A list of 
the hagiographical sources consulted by the author is added. 
The book has many illustrations. Mr. O’Connor has done his 
work well, and merits much praise, but he has allowed his 
English to suffer at times by a too close adherence to the 
original French. With the Life of St. Francis already published 
and the Life of St. Clare of Assisi, which is in preparation by 
the same translator, the present volume will help to complete: a 
hagiographical trilogy illustrative of the Franciscan spirit and 
action in the middle ages. 


22.—We regret that this volume, Zhe Girlhood of Our 
Lady,* did not arrive in time for a notice at the most appro- 
priate time for it, the month of May. 

Miss Brunowe has taken up the birth, the early incidents, 
and the marriage of the Virgin Mary, pictured them with her 
best power of taste and expression, added here and there an 
adornment of her own making, or a flower from some story of 
tradition, and called the whole ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary.” The 
book is, as we have said, well written, illustrated with a wealth 
of good half-tones, and with its detailed coloring of Scriptural 
scenes and places, will go far towards giving a knowledge of 
Mary’s early days and surroundings, to the young folks par- 
ticularly. Both because of its mechanical make-up and this 
exceptionally attractive presentation of Mary’s girlhood, it will, 
we are sure, find a welcome among the children of Mary. 

Yet we cannot but wish that in some cases stories that 
have no foundation save in the fancies of some over-zealous 
imaginations, were separated with greater care from the abso- 
lute Scriptural truth. Pretty and attractive in themselves, these 
tales oftentimes make us lose, if not entirely, at least in some 
measure, the force of the simple account of the Gospels. For 
example, if Mary was accustomed from her earliest years to 
read the seventh chapter of the Book of Wisdom, and to 
understand it most wonderfully, and to feel thé invisible pres- 
ence of angels, surely then the message of the Archangel 
would not have begotten that complete surprise “troubling” 
the soul of the Virgin who, simply because she believed 


* The Girlhood of Our Lady. By Marion J. Brunowe. New York: The Cathedral 
Library Association. ; 
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she was not’ worthy to be the mother of the Messias, chose a 
life of virginity. It was this humility that God regarded. Of 
course in the case of older readers this criticism would be 
unjust, for they would do what the author wants them to do— 
separate fiction from truth. But we look for the. book to do 
good work among the young particularly, and without a teacher 
they could not always make this distinction. 


»™ 
> 





MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


Lady Rose was an Englishwoman who left her husband for 
no other reason than his dull, unresponsive nature, which 
irritated her own vain, frivolous temperament. She eloped with 
an artist of socialist tendencies, one of the type so common in 
these days of exaggerated ideas of the mission of democracy ; 
aptly described by the authoress in the picture given of the 
home they fled to near Brussels, where on the wall there hung 
“photographs or newspaper portraits of modern men and 
women representing all possible revolt against authority, politi- 
cal, religious, even scientific, the everlasting NO of an untiring 
and ubiquitous dissent!” Of course their fine-spun sophistries 
of self-justification on the ground of genius and temperament 
being above the law for the common herd, did not change the 
usual result of such unlawful violations of the marriage bond, 
the destruction of which the world outside the Catholic Church 
never will learn means also the slaughter of society. They 
died in ostracism and poverty, raging at an unfeeling world, 
whose banishment they deliberately invited. 

One child was the sole earthly remnant of that unholy 
union. She, under the name of Julie Le Breton, is the heroine 
of the story. She is described as mysteriously beautiful, not 
actually so, tall, hair luxuriant, black as night, which against 
the pallor of face, and linked with eyes of marvellous expres- 
sion, makes up the mystical witchery of personality which 
certain authors like to conjure with. The characters in the 
book move at the will of this wondrous creature—the most of 
them vexed at themselves for doing so. She is lawless, un- 
conventional, on the point once in the book of doing irrepar-. 

* Lady Rose's Daughter. By Mrs, Humphry Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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able folly as serious as her mother’s—the excuse for which is 
plausibly blamed, by the .authoress on her: origin and training. 
' She is in the end watched over and saved and finally married 
to Jacob Delafield, the hero who is supposed to properly 
domesticate this beautiful wild animal. 

From the stand-point of a Catholic the book is pernicious. 
The heroine is a Catholic who is said to be too clever for the 
nuns who taught her. When she dallied none too discreetly 
with the affections of a man who was about to be married to 
another woman, the authoress apologizes by saying that she 
had been brought up among the Latin races, who habitually 
hold light views of married people’s love affairs with others. 
Again, the authoress compares disparagingly the Catholic idea 
of “ Recollection,” as implying in the life of the religious 
“fetters and self-suppressions,” compared with Jacob Delafield’s 
“ Recollection,” “living in the eye of the Eternal, possessed by 
the passion of the Spiritual ideal; in love with charity, purity, 
simplicity of life.’ The hero is a mystic, an ascetic. Upon his 
enthusiastic fervor, his creedless religion, all the admiration of 
the authoress is bestowed. She almost infers that this man’s 
visions were supernatural, and Julie’s cold Catholic training 
yields finally to his absorbing, trance-like spiritual devotions. 
The authoress even dares to say that after one of these seasons 
of prayer Julie was “afraid” of this man—evidently referring 
to the fear as like the Apostles’ fear of our Lord in his super- 
natural moods; else why does she put the word “afraid” in 
quotations ? 

Religiously the book is trash, of a common sort, unhappily, 
in these days of sermons from penny journals; authority in 
religion is ignored and creedless love of the unknown God is 
put on a pedestal to be adored. As a study of the frivolous 
life of ignoble people in high life in England it is interesting 
and at times powerful, though far from edifying. The sole 
relief from a dark background of worldliness is the religious 
hero, who to the instructed Catholic is pitifully benighted. 
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The Tablet (4 April): Roman Correspondent denies the truth 

of the rumor that Abbé Loisy has been called to Rome, 
and that his book would be examined by the Biblical 
Commission and probably condemned. Mentions a pam- 
phlet criticising Abbé Loisy’s book by Fr. Palmieri, on 
which the Civilta Cattolica comments favorably. The 
Civilta declares that Abbé Loisy has violated a cardinal 
principle of Catholic apologetics in his well-intentioned 
desire to confute Harnack. 
(11 April): E. C. Butler writes a letter in which he 
says that TZad/e¢t readers who know Loisy’s book only 
through its columns will wonder why the book is not 
going on the Index. If it were judged by the standard 
of absolute Catholic faith, Loisy himself would concur 
in some of Fr. Palmieri’s strictures. He himself warns 
his readers that judged by this standard his book is 
“very defective and incomplete, notably in what con- 
cerns the divinity of Christ and the authority of the 
Church.”’ Loisy’s method is to take the Gospels, etc., 
exactly as Harnack does—z.e., as merely human docu- 
ments—and to test whether Harnack’s conception of 
essential Christianity and his rejection of Catholicism 
really issue from his own premises, interpreted by his 
own methods. The picture drawn under those limita- 
tions, though by a master hand, is but a barest outline; 
yet it is the outline of nothing else than traditional 
Catholicism. It is vain to present to those against 
whom the abbé writes the treatises De Jncarnatione, for 
they do not see such a Christ in the Gospels. The 
book is apologetic, and apologetics, like tongues, are 
for unbelievers, not believers. A statement of Catholi- 
cism may be true from the critic’s historical stand- point, 
and yet theologically inadequate; but it is important, in 
face of current modes of thought, to have an expression 
of Catholicism in the bare language of severely critical 
history. 
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Fr. Kent, O.S.C., on the same subject, says that in 

view of Abbé Loisy’s submission, it seems neither just 
- nor generous to publish a crude list of his alleged errors. 

Taken by themselves they present a false impression of 
a book which in the main is a powerful argument for 
Catholicism. Why preserve the errors so that all who 
run may read them, if the book is to be kept from the 
public? Suppose the Roman Correspondent’s list of 
errors is true, they may bear a different meaning in the 
context. No candid reader can accept it as accurate, 
and Fr. Kent characterizes the list as a grotesque per- 
version of Abbé Loisy’s meaning. 

Fr.- Vincent McNab, O.P., asks hagiographers if there 
is any historical foundation for the astounding, not to 
say scandalous, promise of final perseverance contained 
in the twelfth promise to Blessed Margaret Mary, viz.: 
“To those who communicate on the first Friday of the 
month for nine consecutive months, / promise the grace 
of final repentance; they shall not die in my disfavor,” 
etc. Assuredly there is no theological justification 
for it. | ; 

(18 April): Wilfrid Ward quotes Cardinal Newman to 
support Fr. Butler and Fr. Kent in reference to the 
censures recently passed on Loisy’s book: “. 
Every human writer is open to just criticism. Make 
him shut up his portfolio, and then perhaps you lose 
what on the whole and in spite of incidental mistakes 
would have been one of the ablest defences of Revealed 
Truth ever given to the world.” ‘I do not know what 
Catholic would not hold the name of Malebranche in 
veneration, but he may have accidentally come into col- 
lision with theologians or made temerarious statements 
notwithstanding. The practical question is whether he 
had not much better written as he has written than not 
have written at all” (/dea of a University, p. 477). Mr. 
Ward says the general principle is of tenfold importance 
at a time like the present. 

Roman Correspondent writes that he simply puts . 
readers in possession of public and weighty expression 
of opinion in Rome on actual questions of the day, and 


not his own personal opinions. 
VOL. LXXVII.—27 
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Theodore A. Metcalf, J. G., C. C. Fernensis, Cuthbert 
Robinsim write on the twelfth promise to Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary. Fr. Thurston says that the leaflet quoted 
by Fr. McNab does not give her utterance accurately, 
The essentially conditional character of all such promises 
should be insisted upon. The Hand-book of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer does this, and from it it appears that 
Bl. Margaret Mary herself believed our Lord to have 
promised “the grace of final repentance” to those who 
made the nine Fridays, and this belief was no bar to 
her beatification. A writer quotes these words of the 
Bishop of Aberdeen: ‘ Far be it from a bishop to say 
anything to curb or check one’s devotion. Far be it 
from us to say that it is not a good thing, for example, 
to go to Holy Communion on nine consecutive First 
Fridays in nine consecutive months. It is an excellent 
practice, but it would be better to go on ten, and better 
still on eleven or twelve. But this we will say, that it 
is not a good thing if these first consecutive Fridays 
will interfere with Communions on Sundays and Holy- 
days of Obligation. ” 

(25 April): Frs. McNab and O’Hare, Evangelist, and 
Confessor, continue the discussion on the twelfth promise. 
Le Correspondant (April 10): Continuing his study of the war 
of 1870 M. Lamy presents an estimate of the resources 
remaining to France after the capitulation of Sedan. M. 
Pierre de la Gorge (Etudes .d’histoire contemporaine) 
reviews the origin of the candidature of the Prussian 
prince for the Spanish throne. A highly appreciative 
criticism of the Polish Countess Zamorska’s little volume 
on education is contributed by Cardinal Perraud. The 
story illustrative of what may be expected as the results 
of the divorce laws (La Loi Nouvelle) is continued (M. 
Leroux Cesbron). 
(April 25): The second paper of M. Lamy on the 
Franco-Prussian war treats of the anarchica] character of 
the defence made by the subsidiary forces after the fall 
of Napoleon III. M. Pierre de la Gorge (La France et 
la Prusse avant la Guerre) gives a very detailed account 
of the march of events from the third of July till the 
eleventh, when Prince Anthony withdrew his son’s can- 
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didature. Marie André has a lively sketch of the curi- 
ous epistolary friendship which existed between the two 
dreamers, Frederick William IV. of Prussia and Madame 
D’Arnim. M. Paul Thureau-Dangan (La Renaissance 
Catholique en Angleterre au dix-neuvieme siecle) has a 
review of the position of Pusey and Wilberforce after 
the conversion of Manning. Za Lot Nouvelle is con- 
tinued. 

La Quinzaine (May 1): Severely arraigning the bitter animos- 
ity of Michiels towards Sainte-Beuve, M. Michaud intro- 
duces six unpublished letters of a very friendly tenor 
from Sainte-Beuve to the younger critic. M. I. Dela- 
porte contributes an interesting paper, drawn from the 
disclosures made by the Grand Duke of Baden, on the 
methods pursued by the Prussian Chancellor and his 
helpers for the establishment of the German Empire. 
M. Fonsegrive continues his discussion of matrimonial 
institutions; he takes a historical apergu of the ethnic 
estimate of the marriage contract. 

Civilta Cattolica (2 May): Contains an article on Loisy’s 
L’Evangile et l’Eglise, declaring that Harnack’s book 
was the pretext rather than the occasion of Loisy’s writ- 
ing; that the latter errs through lack of sound criticism 
and of full and exact acquaintance with the Gospel and 
with Catholic Christianity; that P. Palmieri has traced 
Loisy’s mistakes to a holding back from the mind and 
the historical tradition of the church; that PP. Grand- 
maison, S.J., and Bouvier, S.J., have confuted Loisy suc- 
cessfully ; that P. Lagrange has denounced Loisy’s critical 
theories, and that if Father Kent had studied Loisy’s book 
he would not have censured its critics, including the 
Civilta (evidently without having read it), in his letter to 
the London Zadlet. 

Discusses “‘a new way of writing the lives of the 
saints,” giving special attention to the Joly series (Lecoffre), 
and in particular criticising the recently published life of 
St. Gaétan by R. De Maulde La Claviére, whose work 
is declared to make the saint out as much more prone 
to human weakness than is compatible with his real 
character and with his canonization by the church. 

Razon y Fe (May): P. Ruiz Amado writes at some length on 
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the education of youth as being a divine vocation rather 
than an industry, and tells how, at great sacrifice, re- 
ligious congregations set up establishments and devote 
their lives and means to the work of teaching. P. 
Ugarte discusses the present situation in Psychology and 
finds four tendencies—Neo-Kantism, Evolutionary Posi- 
tivism, Cellular Psychology, and Scholastic Psychology. 
He concludes his discussion of the “Back to Kant” 
movement with a dilemma: If Kant is not in the rear, 
how go back? if he is, how go back, without retrograd- 
ing. P. Cirera discusses Clerk Maxwell’s theories on the 
nature of electricity and their corroboration by later 
experiments. 

des Questions Scientifiques (April): Dr. Hector Lebrun, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Study of the Biological Sciences 
in the United States,” maintains that Belgium in the 
construction of her projected maritime laboratories should 
seek enlightenment in America rather than copy the insti- 
tutions and methods of the Zodlogical Station at Naples, 
which has for so long served as a model for almost all 
similar institutions in Europe. He treats of the status of 
the science of Biology in the United States, and gives a 
lengthy description of the laboratories of Wood’s Holl 
and Cold Spring Arbor, both of which he found to be 
excellent institutions, but the former he believes, on 
account of its admirable location and thorough equip- 
ment, offers advantages for original research in the study 
of maritime fauna and flora nowhere surpassed. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (21 April): The storm which Prof. 


Delitzsch has caused by his lectures on “ Babel and the 
Bible” is still raging; and this in spite of the adverse 
criticism of several eminent Assyriologists. Shouts of 
triumph from the far North to Sicily among free-thinkers, 
clamors from orthodox Protestants, meetings of protest 
among the Jews, criticisms without end from the ranks 
of scholars, still continue. P. Kugler, S.J., thinks that 
the disturbance is mainly due to the fact that the “ ruling 
intelligence”’ of Germany—the Emperor with his consort, 
and their retinue—attended the lectures.. Harnack at- 
tributes Delitzsch’s success to “ favorable circumstances,” 
The first lecture was delivered in Berlin, Jan. 13, 1902, 
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and repeated in the royal palace a few weeks later. 
Some of the views expressed in it concerning the Old 
Testament were far from “conservative.” The introduc- 
tion to the address of last January was a statement of 
what Assyriology has done for the Bible. ‘‘But soon,” 
says Fr. Kugler, “the professor roams into the land of 
fancy, to the home of the Bedouins, where the grandeur of 
the world of stars and the intense heat which broods over 
endless deserts, produce in the mind wonderful pictures 
which startle even sober, northern minds.” How 
astonished we are to hear that the Babylonians ascribed 
a marvellous power to the spittle. In a prayer to the 
god of Babylon we read: ‘““O Morduk, thine is the 
spittle of life.” ‘‘ Does not this suggest certain narratives 
in the New Testament,” says Delitzsch—‘‘e. g., when 
Jesus took the deaf and dumb man aside, put his finger 
into his ear, and touched his tongue with spittle? And 
as for raising the dead to life, even to-day, an Oriental 
physician who could not wake (!) the dead, would not 
dare appear in public.” After his audience had been 


prepared for the worst, the professor said: ‘‘ Revelation! 
One could scarcely imagine a greater aberration of the 
human mind than that which, for centuries, supposed 
the invaluable remnants of Hebrew literature to be a 
religious canon, a book of revealed religion.” 








+ Comment on Current Topics. + 











In the widespread discussion, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, which is now being carried on 
over the matter of marriage and divorce, 
two decisions of the United States Supreme Court, rendered 
during its present session, have not received: the attention 
which their importance demands. Heretofore it has been cus- 
tomary for those anxious to be free from the obligation of 
marriage to betake themselves to some State where the divorce 
laws are not exacting, give their consciences: into that State’s 
keeping, employ its laws, and return home, as they believe, free 
men and women, and often, alas! to be received into society 
as reputable persons. But against such a practice, which has 
grown to be a national disgrace, the highest court of the land 
has put a stop. In both decisions of which we speak, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the decisions of the State courts which 
declared invalid, in the one case a Dakota, and in the other an 
Oklahoma divorce. 

The opinion in the former case, written by Justice White, 
makes very interesting and instructive reading. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
he writes, “is something more than a mere contract. The con- 
sent of the parties is of course essential to its existence, but 
when the contract to marry is executed by the marriage, a 
relation between the parties is created which they cannot change. 
Other contracts may be modified, restricted or enlarged, or en- 
tirely released upon the consent of the parties. Not so with 
marriage. The relation once formed, the law steps in and holds 
the parties to various obligations and liabilities. It is an insti- 
tution, in the maintenance of which in its purity the public is 
deeply interested, for it is the foundation of society, without 
which there would be neither civilization nor progress.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court lays down the principle 
that any State may pass a statute which renders invalid a 
divorce obtained legally in another State by one of its own 
citizens, in which the applicant took up his residence for a 
time merely for the purpose of obtaining a divorce. In this 
particular case Massachusetts refused to recognize a Dakota 
divorce, and the Massachusetts court was upheld. After the 


A Most Important 
Decision 
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same manner South Carolina, for example, might refuse to 
recognize any divorce wherever obtained. It has generally been 
assumed that a divorce obtained anywhere according to the law 
of the State, would be recognized throughout the Union on 
the general principle that a divorce legal where granted is legal 
everywhere, and under the provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion that “full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts,. records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other.” But the Supreme Court holds that this applies only 
to a bona fide residence, not one undertaken in fraudem legis.. 

The Supreme Court states that it could not maintain that 
‘this action of the Massachusetts Court was a violation of this 
article of the Constitution ‘“‘ without saying that the States 
must, in the nature of things, always possess the power to 
legislate for the preservation of the morals of society, but 
that they need not have the continued authority to save society 
from destruction.” 

Hereafter, if dissatisfied husbands. and wives get a Dakota 
divorce, they risk the danger of having that divorce declared 
void by the courts of their own State. The decision will be 
something of a check to the growing ‘evil of divorce. Giving 
the States a knowledge of their power, may it also lead them 
to express their respect for that which, in the words of Justice 
White, is the only safeguard of society and the only warrant 
of progress. 

It shows at least the miserably chaotic condition of our 
divorce laws, and makes ridiculous the editorial remark of the 
New York Churchman in criticising Father Coppen’s article on 
marriage, ‘that the whole question (of marriage) is simplified 
and clarified if marriage is regarded as a civil contract subject 
to regulation by the state, to which the church gives her 
blessing when conditions would not make that blessing vain.” 


The most important action of the American 

Medical Ethics. Medical Association in their convention, 
held early in May at New Orleans,.was the 

adoption of a code of medical ethics. It is argued that the 
adoption of this code will bring the members of the profession 
into perfect harmony, doing away with every reason for discord 
and difference. The code bespeaks a high standard indeed, in 
which the sense of morality and of charity are well blended. 


. 
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But it is none too high for that .profession which of all secular 
ones we believe to be the most dignified, the most important, 
and the most responsible. The code is quite exhaustive. It 
defines the duties of physicians to their patients; the services 
of physicians to one another; and their duties to the public. 
With regard to the first point, physicians must not disclose 
any of the private affairs of the patient, and timely notice 
should be given of dangerous manifestations to the friends of 
the patient and to the patient himself, if necessary. This is 
most important from a Catholic point of view. The patient 
must not be abandoned if found incurable. 

Physicians must be temperate in all things; must not em- 
ploy public or private advertisements, and must not boast of 
cures and remedies, nor accept rebates on prescriptions. 

Physicians should not treat themselves or their families, 
nor charge for services given toa brother physician or a mem- 
ber of his immediate family. They must not pay commission 
to any one who recommends them, nor desert their post in 
cases of pestilence. 


The report of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of New York printed in the May issue 
of Charities gives more than abundant—yes, even horrifying 
proof of the warranted protest against the attempt of certain 
inhuman beings who sought during the latest session of the 
New York Legislature to break down the wholesome Tenement 
House Laws. These laws were themselves enacted at the sug- 
gestion of an expert commission. And it is most fortunate for 
the poor and for the name of New York State that the bill 
introduced under the supervision of Mr. De Forest has become 
a law. 

The report given in Charities tells of the pitiable conditions 
that prevail among the tenements of the East Side of New 
York City. Pigs and goats were found living in the cellars of 
bakeries. ‘‘On rainy days the maccaroni was dried in the 
room with the goats. The pig-stye opened directly into a 
bakery. The plumbing and sewerage were often in a condition 
that made certain the breeding of disease and death.” The 
work of this report covers 82,000 tenement houses. The de- 
partment has found 325,000 sleeping rooms with absolutely no 
ventilation or light save from the door. 


Tenement Houses 
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Surely if we are unable to do the work of humanity abroad 
for other nations, which we are so nobiy anxious to do, we 
might do a little more of it at our very doors. 


The Episcopal Church is again agitating for 
a change of name. So far the movement 
seems to be in favor only with the clergy. Of ten conventions 
held recently to discuss the matter only one—Florida—voted 
for a change, and that by a large majority; but the name of 
American Catholic Church was carried by a small majority. In 
the conventions the lay element was decidedly against the 
change, and many who voted for change did not know what 
change they wanted. 

But, alas! to give a child a new name does not change the 
circumstances of its birth. 


A Change of Name. 


We have endeavored from time to time to 
give some idea of the extent of the work 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. During the summer 
months the Society makes special efforts to relieve, in some 
measure at least, the distress of the crowded, poor children of 
the city. This work has been carried on successfully for the 
past four years in the old Furman mansion at Baychester. 
The Society has now secured a new property and a larger 
Fresh-air Home, which will be opened in June. Last year the 
New York Society gave a two-weeks’ free outing to nearly one 
thousand children of the tenements. The new purchase of the 
Rockland County farm will enable it to double its work this 
year. It is a work which in the best sense of the word de- 
serves the support and encouragement of those who love the 
poor. 


Charity Work. 





WE have received for review the new volumes of the £x- 
cyclopedia Britannica. These volumes constitute, in combina- 
tion with the existing volumes of the ninth edition, the tenth 
edition of the Britannica, and form in themselves an indepen- 
dent library of reference, dealing with the most recent events in 
the world and their developments. A review of the volumes 
will appear in our pages. 
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OR twenty-five years the Gaelic Society of New York has maintained a 
heroic struggle to provide facilities for the study of the language in which 
St. Patrick preached the doctrines of the Catholic Church in Ireland. To 
commemorate this event an excellent programme was arranged for the annual 
Feis Ceoil Agus Seanachas, held in Carnegie Hall. Showing the progress of 
the movement, the following statement was given in a neat pamphlet: The 
Commissioner of Education in Ireland for the year 1877 refused to recognize 
Irish as the vernacular of the country—to-day the language is taught in more 
than 1,600 schools as a living speech during school hours. In 1880 two sticks 
of Irish appeared once a week in an out-of-the-way corner of the Dublin Free- 
man ; to-day the Gaelic League publishes a monthly magazine and a:weekly 
newspaper in Irish, three private weekly ventures are propagating the princi- 
ples of the Gaelic Revival, and nearly every magazine or periodical of standing 
has its font of Irish type and prints from a column to a page. 

In 1880 the superb creations of the Bards of Gaelic Ireland were scarcely 
known at Irish concerts or gatherings ; to-day there is no Irish concert deserv- 
ing the name at which their genius is not represented and the glowing influ- 
ence of their song felt. Better yet, the evidence of the growth of a school of 
composers worthy their great predecessors is manifest. 

In 1882 a congress in the interest of the Irish language was held in Dub- 
lin; less than fifty persons attended, but excited no special interest ; in 1897 
the ancient Irish institutions of the Oireachtas was revived in Dublin; in 1902 
it lasted for a week, with more than 600 entries for the literary and musical 
competitions, and thousands of visitors in attendance from every part of Ire- 
land and Britain—from which centre radiates every effort directed to the moral, 
literary, artistic, and economic betterment of Ireland. The branches affiliated 
to the Gaelic League in Dublin number 475, with a membership of fifty thou- 
sand. 

In 1880 there were 750,000 Irish speakers in a population of 5,450,000. 
In 1902, though the population had dwindled to 4,500,000 and the loss by 
emigration fell largely on Irish-speaking districts, there were still left more 
than 700,000 Irish speakers throughout Ireland. 

The objects of the New York Gaelic Society are to promote and foster the 
study of the language, literature, music, and art of Ireland. 

To encourage the study of Irish history and of Irish civilization and ideals, 
and to extend an acquaintance with the history of the Irish race in America, 
and its contributions towards the creation and development of the American 
Republic. 

To assist the movement in Ireland for the revival of the national language, 
music, art, and industries. 

Classes in the Irish language are held every Wednesday evening through- 
out the year from 8 o’clock until 10; classes for the study of Irish music and 
Irish history are held during the spring,.autumn, and winter. Lectures on 
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various subjects within the scope of the society’s work are delivered frequently, 
and many of the ancient Irish festivals are duly commemorated by appropriate 
musical and literary exercises. 

There is no charge for admission to any of the classes or lectures. To 
enable it to continue and extend this work, the society earnestly appeals to all 
sympathizers for active support. 

The society is non-political and non-sectarian. 

Information as to membership can be had upon application to the secre- 
tary, No. 47 West Forty-second Street, New York City. 


* * * 


Under the direction of Dr. Richard Morse Hodge, lecturer in Bible study, 
and Professor Frank M. McMurry, of the department of elementary educa- 
tion, a Sunday-school has been started at Teachers’ College, New York City, to 
instruct teachers in a branch of work which, for the most part, has received 
little scientific educational attention. In respect to this phase. of the Teachers’ 
College work, Dean Russell recently said: 

We may deplore the wretched work of our Sunday-schools, but nothing 
better can be expected until better teachers are available. The endowment of 
a single professorship is all that is needed to begin a work which, so far as I 
know, has never yet been attempted, but which is greatly needed for the edu- 
cation of the American children. 

Evidently Dean Russell is not fully cognizant of all the facts in this mat- 
ter. During ten years past the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
on Lake Champlain, has provided at each session a course of instruction by 
specialists in Sunday-school work, who are also quite at home in the domain 
of pedagogy. Under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, a Child Study Con- 
gress was held in the year 1897, at Columbus Hall, New York City, chiefly to 
discuss the laws of spiritual growth and to foster the study of religious knowl- 
edge among children. For over twenty years a very high standard of excel- 
lence has been maintained in the Sunday-school connected with the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, corner Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, where 
the average attendance is rarely below sixteen hundred. About two years ago 
a normal training class for catechists was established by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, 
in conjunction with the managers of St. Rose’s Settlement, No. 323 East 
Sixty-fifth Street. From October, 1902, to May, 1903, these Catechists and 
others attended the course of free lectures at the hall of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
Sixty-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue, indicated in the following list: 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and its Saints. Rev. James N. 
Connolly. 

Attendance at Catechism. Rev. Dennis J. McMahon, D.D. 

Sunday-school Discipline. Rev. Michael J. Lavelle. 

Devices for Securing Interest. Rev. Michael J. Considine. 

The Art of Questioning. Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. 

The Sunday-school and the Spiritual Life. Rev. Henry A. Brann. 

Bible Study in the Sunday-school. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon. Ph.D. 

The Sunday-school asaSocial Factor. Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, S.J. 

Sunday-school Music. Rev. Richard O. Hughes. 

The Children’s Mass. Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. 


® 
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Teacher and Parent. Rev. Charles H. Colton. 

The Teacher as Missionary. Rev. Clement M. Thuente, O.P. 

Has Controversy a Place in the Sunday-school? Rev. Thomas J. Cullen, 
CS.P. 

The Instruction of Ignorant Adults. Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O.P. 

* * * 

A Reading Circle Manual, by Humphrey J. Desmond, editor of the 
Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, contains many useful suggestions and lines of 
reading gathered from some of the best workers. It deserves a large circula- 
tion, and will be found of special value to beginners seeking for guidance in 
the choice of books. On page 43 due credit is given to Zhe Columbian Read- 
ing Union department of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, established 
June, 1889, but there is no mention of the fact that the Ozanam Reading Cir- 
cle was formed in 1886 among the graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday-school, New 
York City. Another important point omitted is, that the discussion of the 
need of a general movement for courses of reading after graduation was begun 
in the department ‘‘ With Readers and Correspondents” of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE for December, 1888. The first unsigned communication 
was written in Milwaukee, Wis., by Miss Julie E. Perkins. Further particu- 
lars regarding her valuable personal service in awakening latent forces for the 
practical realization of her plan, may be found in the Tribute of Praise, pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, August, 1894, shortly after her 
lamented death. She had very strong convictions that the Catholic people of 
high position in social life were in many cases allowing the intellectual oppor- 
tunities of the present age to be monopolized by shallow, self-constituted 
leaders. Her efforts to make known the enduring claims of Catholic authors 
deserve perpetual remembrance. 

The request for a discussion of the plans submitted by Miss Perkins was 
answered by numerous letters from readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGa- 
ZINE, showing that in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, and through- 
out the immense area of the English-speaking world there was need of a wider 
diffusion of the best Catholic literature. From reliablé sources of information 
it was estimated that thousands of dollars were annually spent by Catholics, 
especially in the rural districts, for ponderous subscription books. Unscrupu- 
lous agents grossly misrepresented the value of such publications, while 
enemies of the church were enabled to point the finger of derision at the vul- 
gar display of shocking bad taste in printing, binding, and caricature photo- 
graphs of distinguished ecclesiastics. Proofs were abundant that avaricious 
publishers had engaged in the nefarious work of deceiving simple people, 
seeking to establish the impression that the sale of these books in some way 
procured revenue for the church. A vast field of activity for intelligent 
Catholics having wealth, leisure, and zeal was thus brought into public view. 
The intellectual defence of the truth under existing conditions required an 
organized movement to secure the best books of Catholic leaders in literature, 
and banish from Catholic homes the clumsy volume kept on a marble-top table. 

* * * 


By request of A S. D. the back numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE have been examined to find an article contrasting George Eliot and 
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Mrs. Craven. September, 1873, was the date when the article appeared, and 
it was written by the late John McCarthy, formerly assistant editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, who is best known as the author of an excel- 


lent short History of the World still for sale in Barclay Street. 
* * * 


The young man who wrote to inquire about the difference of opinion be- 
tween Catholics and Socialists will find much information in an erudite article 
by Wilfrid Ward published in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
January, 1903—Philadelphia, 211 South Sixth Street. It. contains an outline 
of the Catholic Social Movement in France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria, together with a statement of principles and the events that brought 
the discussion to the attention of Pope Leo XIII. A small volume entitled 
The Pope and the People contains an admirable condensation of Pope Leo’s 
teaching on many subjects relating to the welfare of society. It is to be hoped 
that Wilfrid Ward’s article will be republished in pamphlet form. Labor 
leaders would derive much wisdom from the account given of Count de Mun, 
M. Leon Harmel, Bishop Von Ketteler, and other distinguished workers for 


the people. 


* * 


The Light Behind is the title of a new novel by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, which 
has been highly praised by some critics not given to partiality in regard to 
books by Catholic authors. It is not generally known that Mrs. Ward is the 
daughter of the late James Robert Hoe Scott, who inherited Abbotsford, the 
famous seat of Sir Walter Scott. Her mother, Lady Victoria Howard, was 
daughter of the late Duke of Norfolk. Her husband, Wilfrid Ward, was the 
son of Mr. George Ward, the friend of Cardinal Newman. Mr. Ward is the 
historian of the Oxford Movement and the Catholic Revival, and is the author 
of the life of his father, and also of The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 

“Many were repelled from reading Mrs. Ward’s first novel by the title— 
One Poor Scruple—published a short time ago by Longmans, Green & Co., 
although it isa most interesting story of modern English life. Various types 
of characters are introduced, such as the chivalrous old Roman Catholic 
Squire; his daughter, who rides straight to hounds, but who begs her father to 
allow her to give up her position as heiress and become a Sister of Mercy; a 
literary man of infinitely varied sympathies, but with no convictions; and 
Cecilia, a splendid pagan creature, who is unscrupulous in her self-indulgence. 
The story is principally concerned with a young widow, Madge Riversdale, 
and the title is explained by the difficult position in which she finds herself 
placed in connection with a question of marriage. 

* * * 

A real sensation has been produced by the editorial writer of a very yellow 
journal presuming to enter the field against Hamilton W. Mabie and other 
truly good critics. This ardent defender of yellow journalism feels constrained 
to condemn Mrs. Humphry Ward in these words: 

A girl opens Lady Rose's Daughter. It is written by a woman of serious 
and established literary reputation—the female William Dean Howells of 
England. Therefore she speaks with authority to the girl reader, who, if 
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puzzled or shocked by what she peruses, is apt to decide that the fault must be 
with her own smaller and less experienced mind. Mrs. Ward introduces her to 
the very best English society, and introduces her well. The first half of the 
book is excellently written. The people have the air of reality. The girl 
reader meets, on terms of pleasant intimacy, dukes and lords and baronets and 
their ladies. The heroine, Mademoiselle Julie Le Breton, is flashed upon the 
girl as a wonderful creature who, besides being possessed of extraordinary social 
gifts, is perfectly at home as an intellectual equal with the Premier of England, 
wise old generals, and clear-headed, able men of the world in general. The 
girl reader never herself saw a young woman like that, so miraculously clever 
and fascinating and politically powerful, but she -attributes this fact to her 
ignorance of life and feels humble accordingly. Mrs. Ward loves her heroine 
and admires her and caresses her. The girl reader is expected to share this 
admiration and liking and sympathy. 

Yet Mrs. Ward causes this heroine, ina crisis of her life, to act ina 
manner that proves her to be without chastity and destitute of womanly shame. 
And after the heroine has been so revealed, Mrs. Ward continues to admire 
and caress her, and apparently takes it for granted that the reader will be 
equally fond and admiring. And in the end the heroine is rewarded by being 
made a duchess. 

To the extent that the girl reader is betrayed into sympathy with a young 
woman capable of acting as Julie Le Breton is represented as acting, she is 
corrupted in mind, heart, and character. It is a dangerous book for idle and 
foolish women as well as for girls. Its intention is not gross, of course; but 
none the less, so far as its influence goes, it helps to weaken standards of con- 
duct, departures from which must be terribly punished if human society is not 
to rot. 

* * * 

The New York State Teachers’ Association will meet July 1, 2, 3, in the 
Auditorium of the Champlain Summer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y. During 
this annual meeting many of the real leaders in educational advancement will 
be in attendance, and they will find a most congenial environment for their 
discussions. 

Members of Reading Circles should arrange their plans to be at Cliff 
Haven August 23-29 for the lectures by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. Reports 
should be ready August 28, Reading Circle Day. The Sunday-School Con- 
ferences are assigned for August 17, 18, 19. 


M. C. M. 














FEEDING THE PIGEONS.—H. BACON. 





